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THE SUPPLY OF EDUCATED MEN FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
MINISTRY 

In another part of this issue of the Biblical World there are 
printed certain tables of statistics respecting the registration in the 
theological schools of the United States during the last thirty years. 
An, examination of these tables discloses some interesting facts. 
As has been for some time well known, there was a considerable 
increase in the number of theological students studying in the 
divinity schools of this country in the fifteen years between 1880 
and 1895. According to the tables of Mr. Penfield this increase 
amounted for the schools of the country to 1663, or approximately 
33 per cent of the number registered in 1880. In the next five years 
there was a marked decline in number, involving the loss, according 
to Mr. Penfield’s tables, of 641. Within the next five years, 1900-5, 
the registration of men still further declined, but less rapidly, 
involving a falling-off in students of 276, though this loss in men was 
in part offset by an increase in the number of women pursuing 
theological studies. From 1905-10, on the other hand, there has 
been a notable increase of 1888 men. Apparently, therefore, 
the last five years have more than compensated in gain for the 
losses of the preceding ten years, with the result that the present 
registration is higher than at any preceding period, exceeding by 
971 the high-water mark of 1895. This rapid increase in the last 
five years Mr. Penfield ascribes, and no doubt in large part justly, 
to the efforts, made since about 1902 by the International Committee 
of the Young Men’s Christian Association and other organizations, 
to direct attention to the decline in the number of students for the 
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ministry, and to interest the young men of the country in the work 
of the ministry. The results are certainly encouraging to those 
who believe in the work of the ministry, and also indicate the value 
of publicity and intelligent efforts to direct attention to the needs 
of the church. 

But when one turns from Mr. Penfield’s tables, which pertain 
to the theological schools of the country as a whole, to those which 
pertain to the graduate schools of the country, that is, to those 
whose students have for the most part graduated from college 
before entering upon a theological course, the figures prove to be 
somewhat less reassuring to those who believe that, with the rising 
intelligence of the country, the standards of education and intelli- 
gence of the ministry should correspondingly rise. The fourth 
of the tables which we have printed in another portion of this 
issue of the Biblical World show, despite any possible inaccuracy 
of the figures, several interesting facts. 

1. The increase of over 1,600 in the number of theological stu- 
dents of the country, which took place in 1880-95 was, as a whole, 
in the graduate schools, i.e., in the schools in which the students 
had, in large part, pursued a college course previous to the course 
in theology. Indeed, the gain in the graduate schools was greater 
than that of the net gain in the total number of schools. More 
exactly stated, in the decade from 1879-80 to 1889-90, the graduate 
schools gained, according to our tables, 1062, while the non-graduate 
schools stood at the end practically where they did at the beginning, 
the tables indicating a gain of 14 students. In the five years from 
1889-90 to 1894-95, the graduate schools made a further gain of 


865, while the non-graduate schools lost 278 students. 

2. From an analysis of the decline in the registration of the 
theological schools of the country, amounting to over goo students, 
which took place between 1894-95 and 1904-5, it appears that the 
graduate schools lost in this period 645 students, the non-graduate 
schools 272, which number is, however, reduced to 71 if women be 
included. 

3. Of the increase of some rgoo students in the total registration, 
which has taken place in the years from 1905-10, the graduate 


schools of the country have gained, if we take account of actual 
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registration only, somewhat less than 400, the non-graduate 
schools somewhat over 1,500. While the total registration of the 
schools of the country is higher than ever before, that of the 
graduate schools is still over 200 below the high-water mark of 
1894-5. 

In other words, the encouraging increase in theological students 
in the fifteen years from 1880-95 was, as a whole, in the schools 
devoted chiefly to college graduates, and the loss in the decade 
from 1895-1905 was mainly in these schools, while the gain in the 
last five years has been predominantly in the non-graduate schools. 
This latter fact is the more noteworthy because the efforts to which 
Mr. Penfield refers, and to which he ascribes the increase in the 
number of students during the last five years, were directed almost 
wholly toward the college students of the country. That this 
resulted in an increase of somewhat less than 400 students in the 
graduate theological schools of the country, and of over 1,500 in 
the other schools, is ample justification and reward for the effort. 
But that the increase should be so largely in the non-graduate 
schools is a fact which calls for serious consideration. 

We venture at this time to draw but one inference from these 
figures. It is not yet time to give over active efforts to interest the 
college students of the country in the opportunities which the 
Christian ministry offers for lives of worth and usefulness. We 
rejoice in the access to the ranks of the partially educated ministry 
which will come from the increase in the number of students in those 
schools which do not require a college education as preparation for 
admission to them, But we are fully persuaded that there is still 


an inadequately satisfied demand for men in the Christian ministry 
who have had that fuller preparation for its work which can be 
obtained as a rule only by a college course followed by three or 
more years of special preparation for the ministry. 


SOME PSYCHOLOGICAL ASPECTS OF REGENERATION 


THEODORE GERALD SOARES 
The University of Chicago 


The theological terms of the church are largely taken from the 
vital religious metaphors of the New Testament. Many of those 
metaphors naturally express the extraordinary initial religious 
experience of adults passing from heathenism into Christianity. 
So we have the figure of resurrection—“‘ Ye who were dead in tres- 
passes and sins hath he quickened.”’ Again it is that of purifica- 
tion—‘‘ Ye were washed.” Again of adoption—‘‘ Ye have received 
the spirit of adoption.”’ Again it is the life in the spirit contrasted 
with the life in the flesh—‘ Ye are not in the flesh but in the spirit.” 
Or it is the new birth—‘‘born not of the will of man but of God,” 
“‘the washing of regeneration.”’ Jesus’ word to Nicodemus, ‘Ye 
must be born again,”’ is a striking symbol to express the necessity of 
a complete re-estimate of values. These expressions in the New 
Testament are perfectly natural as they relate to the glorious ex- 
perience of new apprehensions of truth, new moral freedom, new 
hope and joy. It was a new life with profoundest emotional 
realization of its renewal. 

The metaphor of the new birth or regeneration afforded oppor- 
tunity for theological explanation of the phenomena of the new 
religious experience. A man was born naturally, reborn spiritually. 
Before the great event he was not a child of God; ever after it he 
was. It was a great supernatural crisis, a break sharply separating 
the new life from the old. To the converts from heathenism this 
explanation could be applied with sufficient appropriateness, and, 
of course, with telling homiletic effect. But as the church more and 
more changed from a community of such converts from heathenism 
to a community of those reared from childhood under Christian 
influence, a literal use of this metaphor of regeneration became 
difficult. Children were instructed from the first years in the 
Christian faith, and trained in habits of devotion. After a kind of 
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novitiate for careful instruction they were admitted to full member- 
ship in the church. At what point did regeneration take place ? 
When did these children pass from death unto life? Were they 
at first dead in trespasses and sins, and in need of a divine renewal ? 
A rigid theological system knows no distinctions. Regeneration 
means regeneration. To be sure the church might have found other 
metaphors than those applied to Nicodemus, the traditionalist, 
and to the Corinthians, fresh from their heathen vices. Theology 
might have been enriched by terms chosen from Jesus’ parables 
of the Seed and of the Son. Indeed, a suggestive hint might have 
been found in his reference to the conversion of the already regen- 
erate Peter. But regeneration had been agreed upon as expressive 
of the status of the Christian. If the facts of a normally develop- 
ing religious experience do not seem to leave room for a regenera- 
tion, so much the worse for the facts. But refuge was found in 
the dogma of baptismal regeneration. The spiritual change of 
status takes place in the child through the means of the sac- 
rament, and henceforth his spiritual development is to be 
expected as a normal growth of this spiritually imparted life. 
Regeneration is thus saved as a dogma, but lost as a fact of experi- 
ence. A certain logical advantage is secured. The development 
of the religious life as a process of experience is recognized, and there 
is no necessity for any special moment in that development to be 
singled out for peculiar significance. 

Evangelicalism vigorously protests against this substitution of a 
magical formula for the religious experience. The evangelical 
convert, going back to the New Testament, finds congenial expres- 
sion of his own experience in the glowing language that speaks of 
a new spiritual life, the gift of God. A Wesley revival, and every 
real repentance, afford evidence that the New Testament experience 
is reproducible today, and happy converts give their testimony of re- 
newal and spiritual freedom. But again the deadening tendency of 
making all religious experience alike asserts itself. And again the 
children and youth of Christian families are expected to be the 
subjects of exactly the same process as adult new converts, and so 
again regeneration becomes a dogma instead of an experience. And 
strangely enough, the very insistence upon experiential religion 
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furthers this end. The believer, desiring to meet the demand that 
he shall give testimony of his religious life, repeats of necessity the 
current language of religious expression. He knows no other. 
Religious experience is very difficult to express in words. Only the 
religious genius has that power. The ccmmon man uses the lan- 
guage which is given him to use. And so, without the least hy- 
pocrisy, but by sheer imitation, those who have never known a 
moment of conversion declare that whereas they were blind now 
they see, and that what things before they hated now they love, 
and what before they loved now they hate. And evangelical theol- 
ogy falls into the same error as sacramental theology, for it de- 
clares that there is a moment in the life of every Christian whether 
he be conscious of the fact or not, at which regeneration takes place. 
When one attempts to follow this theory into the youthful ex- 
perience of children of twelve, ten, eight, and even six years of age, 
in order to discover what in any given case regeneration could 
mean, one reaches the reductio ad absurdum. 

Yet evangelical faith is founded on the significance of a real 
religious experience. The practical men and women of our churches 
always give the primacy to religious experience. Why then should 
we be embarrassed by this historical bondage of rigid theological 
terms derived from the living metaphors of Scripture? We greatly 
need to return to the New Testament conceptions of religion, not 
that we may slavishly copy any type of religion there found, but 
that we may realize that the only religion that has any value is 
that which is real in the experience of the individual soul. 

A consideration of the psychology of regeneration is therefore 
eminently desirable, for the use of the term psychology implies 
that regeneration is an experience. If regeneration may take 
place unconsciously to him who is regenerated, either at baptism 
or in some unknown moment of right attitude, then psychology 
cannot study it for psychology is concerned with consciousness. 
But if by regeneration we mean some real experience of life (and 
that is all that the modern man has the slightest interest to con- 
sider), then its psychological study is of the highest importance. 

From the point of view then alike of the New Testament, of 
practical religious people, and of psychology, there are no religious 
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values that are not real to our experience. This is distinctly the 
teaching of Jesus and the apostles and should be fundamental in 
all evangelical teaching. If regeneration is a vital doctrine it 
must be interpreted in accordance with the facts of life. 

There is a very true sense in which every significant experience 
of life is regenerating. And often that simple experience that is 
wrongly called conversion in children is far less a new birth than 
many that come a little later. The first real experience of suffering 
sometimes changes a light-hearted youth into a mature Christian. 
The wondrous experience of motherhood often makes of a gay, 
frivolous girl a new being. A residence in a social settlement will 
transform the child of selfish ambition into an apostle of human 
betterment. A course in biology, opening to the student the real 
meaning of the evolutionary process, may make the world anew 
and the student is born again into that new world. An earnest 
and candid examination of the origin and structure of the biblical 
books has often revolutionized the ideas of a man and shifted his 
entire basis of religious authority. Persons who have passed 
through these various experiences know themselves to have been 
reborn. So profound in their spiritual quality are such experiences, 
that nothing but a dogmatic bias could give to some earlier unrecog- 
nized religious moment the name regeneration, and deny it to 
these revolutionizing crises. 

We might go a step farther and argue that in point of fact we 
are all in a constant state of regeneration, and so remove once and 
for all the artificial distinction between regeneration and sancti- 
fication. But the term regeneration arose as a very natural attempt 
to interpret epochal religious experiences. There are such. They 
are of high importance. They ought to be better understood. 
The term may well remain therefore as an expression for these 
crises of the spirit. 

But epochal religious experiences are by no means all of the 
same type. It is the vice of a certain kind of theology that it is 
forever seeking an impossible simplicity by reducing religious 
experiences to a very few types. We often hear of two kinds of 
conversion—sudden and gradual. But the crises of the spirit are of 
many kinds. And we are greatly in need of a much more thorough 
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investigation of these experiences than has yet been made. So 
far investigations have been largely directed to what may justly 
be called pathological cases. And very much is to be learned from 
such studies. But there are epochal religious experiences in the 
normal life, and they ought to be better understood. For our 
present purpose, and simply to indicate the general nature of the 
problem, it may be useful to discuss several historical examples of 
typical religious experiences, well understanding that there are 
many varieties of each, and that there are very likely other types 
quite distinct. Let us consider (1) the experience of the boy 
Jesus in the Temple, the adolescent blossoming; (2) that of Bunyan 
in his conversion, the adolescent struggling; (3) that of Isaiah in 
his vision, the adolescent self-devoting; (4) that of Augustine in 
his conversion, the sensualist awakening; (5) that of Jerry Mac- 
auley in his many conversions, the victim gaining hope, and (6) 
that of Paul at Damascus, the seeker finding light. The first and 
third of these have not usually been regarded as regenerations, 
but they were certainly epochal crises of the spirit. 

The psychological truth of that charming story of the boy who 
has just realized that his place is in his Father’s house is 
immediately evident. Hofman’s picture portrays a regeneration. 
It is not a passing from death to life, but it is the breaking of the 
bud into flower. It is one of those flashes of self-consciousness that 
are so significant of the young adolescent. There is a certain 
break from the accustomed home restraint. There is vision of a 
larger world. ‘There is a new thought of God. He is ‘‘my Father.” 
Why was Mary so surprised? There is nothing expecially sur- 
prising in the mere words. It was the tone, the new note of reli- 
gious meaning. She who had borne the boy finds him born again. 
Such epochal religious experiences we are coming to understand as 
part of that whole newness of life which the great changes of 
puberty inaugurate. There is undoubtedly a new birth in the 
early teens. And it is then most naturally that the objective 
religion of childhood, given by authority and accepted as part of 
the system of things, becomes the personal possession of the youth. 
Normally there would never be a real break with the past such as 
the term conversion implies. Edward Everett Hale said that he 
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had always been a Christian. The blossoming had been so simple, 
that no moment seemed set off as any more significant than any 
other. But the psychological study of adolescence would indicate 
that there may often be a religious awakening altogether normal 
and healthy, with greater or less emotional quality. 

But two causes often make this awakening more tumultuous. 
The one is the personal sense of failure or wrong-doing and the other 
is the theological dogma of depravity. When these unite the emo- 
tional disturbance may be profound. Perhaps the case of Bunyan 
is typical of the pathology of youthful regeneration. On the basis 
of his confessions it would seem that he was a hardened sinner, 
profligate, blasphemous, godless. In reality he seems to have 
been a very ordinary careless youth, guilty of some indiscretions, 
in great need of a kind and healthy friendship which he did not 
find. Driven in upon himself, his own sense of ill-desert height- 
ened by the dogmatic teachings of natural depravity, his fears 
kindled by the awful prospect of eternal punishment, it is natural 
that he should exhibit the excesses so common to the emotional 
instability of that period of youth. And when the way of escape 
was seen, and he caught at the glorious hope of forgiveness and 
freedom, a regeneration was wonderfully apparent. The great 
experience of safety after shipwreck has often seemed such a worthy 
manifestation of regeneration that the church has made much of 
her converted Bunyans. But it is not a healthy experience for 
youth. It involves an emotional expenditure in the highest degree 
wasteful. It often results in a distorted idea of the nature of sin 
and salvation, and in an introspective and even morbid type of 
religion. A rational psychological study of the experience reveals 
at once its pathological character. Bunyan ought to have had 
some goodly counsel about the foolishness of swearing, some help 
toward making a worthy use of his Sundays, some good teaching 
about God’s faith in him, some ideals set before him of the glory 
of a pure manhood, and especially some healthy leadership into 
service for others. He would have had his struggles, but would 
have been saved from the Slough of Despond, which is no place for 
sturdy boys. 

The real religious awakening is often vocational. The youth is 
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yy reborn when he finds his mission. The wonderful bit of auto- 
i biography in the vision of Isaiah reveals one of the most significant 
Wl types of the crises that determine our lives. The son of the privi- 
leged class has a vision of social injustice. The patriot sees that 
his nation is on the wrong course, is destined to terrible suffering, 
and must be summoned to righteousness. The youth who has 
grown up in the conventional religious life suddenly realizes what 
God is, and what godliness implies. Selfish ambition, national 
i and personal self-complacency crumble into dust. The sense of 
7 unworthiness is overwhelming. The longing to be worthy is born. 
| | Out of the tumultuous feeling comes the peace of unity with the new- 
7) found ideals. Then issues self-devotion. So the prophets of great 
af | enterprises are born. It always is a new birth. The church would 
ll follow psychological law to her untold advantage if she would use 
if this opportunity of vocational awakening with all its altruistic pos- 
sibilities in place of the individualistic appeals of current evangelism. 
In Augustine we have a different experience. It is not the 
careless youth of Bunyan but a real sensuality. A keen spirit 
deliberately seeks the pleasure of sense in its most fascinating 
_ forms. Yet a real man cannot be satisfied with pleasure, and so 
there is a sense of strain and discord. The eager student seeks to 
il overcome this discord by finding a philosophy that will give him 
 § a harmony by assigning to the sense-loving flesh and to the aspir- 
ing spirit each its separate place. But the longed-for unity is 
not found. Ever before him is the Christian ideal of purity and 
love incarnate in his mother. At last he sees it in virile form 
in the great bishop of Milan. The tension becomes unendura- 
ble. It is the acceptance of the philosophy of Christianity, it 
is the break with the life of self-indulgence, it is the achievement 
of the peace which the Christians experience—these only can give 
him satisfaction. Psychologically it is the direction of attention 
to this way toward harmony that makes Augustine a new man. 
The sensualist sees a better delight, the philosopher sees a more 
rational system, the distracted spirit finds a way to harmonize 
all experience. So Zacchaeus, when his attention was held by the 
friendship of Jesus, found suddenly a new and powerful stimulus. 
He saw that charity was better than riches and justice than fraud. 
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This is the type of regeneration that the church has best understood. 
Paul discusses it with great fulness in his epistles. It is that about 
which it is easiest to preach. It affords fine opportunity for 
startling contrasts. The difficulty is, however, that men of the 
Augustine type are very seldom in congregations. And the effect 
of preaching to Augustines, when the congregation is composed of 
conventionally selfish men and women, is the loss of the sense of 
religious reality. 

Jerry Macauley is naturally the type of the victim of vice 
finding a way of escape. He is not the sensualist delighting in 
his self-indulgence, calculating how it may be enhanced, and seek- 
ing to justify his course and thus secure a sense of harmony. He 
is the wretch whose dire habits have become so set that action 
has almost ceased to be voluntary. Psychologically, one would 
say that he has responded so persistently to certain stimuli that 
the power of inhibition is lost: Response follows stimulus almost 
without coming into consciousness at all. Professor James has 
of course given us the classic discussion of the psychology of regen- 
eration as concerns this pathological type. A new idea presented 
so powerfully to the mind as to occupy attention acts as an inhibi- 
tion even upon the responses that have become so nearly involun- 
tary. Religion with its tremendous emotional quality may have 
this effect. The man thinks himself worthless: he learns that 
God loves him with an everlasting love and believes in him. He 
believes his habit is invincible: he learns that infinite power 
will supplement his will to break the habit. He is afraid that 
his case is hopeless; he learns of thousands who have been saved 
from worse plight than his. All this fills his mind. Prayer, song, 
religious occupation and companionship become powerfully attrac- 
tive. Under the great emotion a kind of paralysis cuts off the 
old stimuli. New habits are rapidly formed. With every new 
interest the power to inhibit response to the old stimuli increases. 
The man is born again. Repeated falls and repeated conver- 
sions as in the case of Jerry Macauley mean only that for a 
moment the occupation of attention was inadequate, the long- 
accustomed response to stimulus recurred, only to be overcome 
again by the more powerful stimulus of religious interest. The 
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psychological justification of the emotional revival lies in the 
opportunity thus afforded for the powerful occupation of attention. 
The danger of excesses is of course very great. 

Finally, there is the case of Paul, which is often quite inadequately 
interpreted by those who talk of Pauline experiences. It was 
essentially an intellectual regeneration, of course, with profound 
moral consequences. Paul’s sense of disharmony grew out of the 
conflict between the facts of his moral experience and the tra- 
ditional creed of his church. It was not the regeneration of a self- 
righteous Pharisee essentially, certainly not that of a great sinner, 
still less that of a hypocrite. It was the regeneration of a man who 
having been brought up to accept his religion as sacramentally 
bestowed, confirmed by adherence to traditional orthodoxy, and 
worked out by prescriptive rule, suddenly finds that it may be a 
personal experience. Stephen rejoices in a sense of spiritual 
freedom that Paul does not know. He ought to know it for he 
has fulfilled all the prescribed conditions. As Paul puts the prob- 
lem to himself it would be: If the Christians were right their 
experience would be understandable; if Jesus were alive after 
death he would have won the great victory, he would be the Christ, 
and moral freedom would be found in discipleship to him. It was 
a stupendous hypothesis. Its consideration caused the profoundest 
emotional disturbance. The longing for a resolution of the doubt 
became agonizing. Only the vision of the living Christ could 
bring the desired harmony. So we have the psychological condi- 
tions for the vision. And peace results from throwing overboard 
the whole mass, or at least the greater part, of the traditional 
theology, and reconstructing a system with the facts of religious 
experience as basal. That was the experience of ‘John Wesley. 
It was the experience of Gladstone who began life with ‘‘a profound 
disbelief in the value of liberty.” It is the kind of regeneration 
that ought to be far more common than it is. It need not be so 
painful or so critical as Paul’s. But our young men and women, 
whose religion consists in a more or less earnest acceptance of tra- 
ditional dogmas, ought to be born again into the vital religious 
experience which comes from the discovery of the grounds of reli- 
gious authority and the real nature of religious obligation. If 
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they are not so born again they are likely to develop as Pharisees, 
or to join that large number who give a sort of careless adhesion 
to a religion which they have never experienced. 

The emotional quality of all these experiences is their significant 
characteristic. Psychologically, in every case of regeneration 
there is an emotional release in connection with the response to a 
new and powerful stimulus. Religious faith joyfully declares that 
the stimulus is from the Divine Spirit, that “it is God that worketh 
in us to will and to do of his good pleasure.” Theology therefore 
very properly discusses regeneration from the point of view of the 
action of the Divine Spirit upon the human spirit. But our present 
task is to keep within the field of psychology, interpreting the 
experiences only from the data of human consciousness. There 
is great value in this, for it enables us to keep clearly distinct what 
we know scientifically and what we believe religiously. There is a 
larger unity which includes both, but includes them without 
confusing them. 

From the foregoing discussion certain conclusions would seem 
to be justified. First, a normal religious development is not neces- 
sarily an even and uneventful development. It may have its 
awakenings to truth and duty—moments which outweigh whole 
years. These may be veritable regenerations, often vocational, 
sometimes intellectual. The crisis may be more or less momentous, 
depending upon many conditions. 

Secondly, and very certainly, these crises are not necessarily the 
initiation of the religious life. In a normal religious development 
there may be no sharply defined beginning of religious experience. 
But there may be flashes of religious insight. The religious child 
may some day find religion a new possession to him. There may be 
recurrent emotional crises in early adolescence in connection with 
repentance for wrongdoing or realization of a sense of mission. Such 
regenerations do not imply a previous unregenerate state. Jesus 
was a religious child before he was twelve years old, Isaiah was 
probably a devout youth, Paul was certainly, like Wesley, of the 
sincerest piety from his earliest years. He never speaks of his 
conversion as the beginning of a godly life, but as a revelation of 
the way of salvation. 
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Thirdly, these crises are likely to be more intense according to 
the extent to which the new channels of thought or conduct have 
to break through long-established habits. A wise religious educa- 
tion will secure such constant intellectual and moral readjustment as 
to minimize the necessity of violent reconstructions. At the same 
time, when it is evident that habitual responses to certain stimuli 
have led to erroneous thinking or unworthy conduct, the essential 
character of the reformatory process will be evident. A powerful 
preoccupation of attention must by all means be secured. A 
Bunyan must find a healthy, virile Christian friend who will lead 
him by a sheer capture of his loyalty into a happy Christian activity. 
A Zacchaeus must find a pure, strong man who believes in him 
and believes in the attractiveness of the social impulse, and knows 
how to make it alluring even to an unscrupulous tariff official. 

And fourthly, the emotional element in the experience is not 
to be sought for itself. It is never to be superinduced. Religious 
education does not undertake to bring about emotional crises. 
Its task is the cultivation of appreciation of duty, the formation of 
right habits by right doing, the stimulus to the understanding of 
truth by exemplifying the significance of truth. The love of God, 
the love of men, visions of duty, apprehensions of truth, self- 
devotions—these shall come in the gradual process of spiritual 
development or in great leaps of spiritual attainment. We cannot 
decide how it shall be. Many conditions of environment and 
temperament may determine. Only we shall not try to promote 
crises of the spirit as such. We shall only seek to understand 
them, and then to help our friends to right adjustment in their 
newborn life. 


‘*THIS MAN CONIAH” 


PROFESSOR JOHN FRANKLIN GENUNG 
Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 


“Ts this man Coniah a despised broken figure? is he a vessel 
wherein none delighteth ? wherefore are they cast out, he and his 
seed, and are cast into the land which they know not?” These 
words of Jeremiah (Jer. 22:28), full of puzzle and pity, betoken 
that the event which he himself has predicted and justified has got 
beyond his power to explain. It is decreed, he has said, that Israel 
must pass under the ravaging scourge of Babylon; and now matters 
have gone so far toward that event that though Coniah, Israel’s 
anointed king, were the signet on Jehovah’s right hand he would 
be plucked thence. It is all turning out as the prophet has warned 
and as Jehovah has willed. The God of Israel is not wont to do 
things without meaning and purpose. And yet—why this mystery 
of shame and banishment? What can it all mean? Jeremiah 
can see only the next step in the enigma of his people’s history; 
not yet its solution. 

Let us look at this man Coniah, otherwise called Jeconiah (Jer. 
24:1) and Jehoiachin (II Kings 24:6), and at some matters of his- 
tory and prophecy that come in his time. In doing so, we have no 
argument to adduce; only a story to trace. 

Jehoiachin, grandson of the good King Josiah, a youth of eighteen, 
had been king of Judah only three months when Nebuchadnezzar, 
whose servants were besieging Jerusalem, appeared in person before 
its gates. His brief story, told in nine verses (II Kings 24:8-16), 
has a weight far beyond its length, for it was under him that the 
first and most important deportation of Judah took place. He 
did that which was evil in the sight of Jehovah, the historian says; 
but surely, in the harassments of a siege, the time was short for 
him to become hardened in administrative iniquity. The hapless 
man was reaping the harvest of other men’s sowing. It was the 
unpardonable evil of his ancestor Manasseh’s sin, in the judgment of 
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the historian, that he and his realm were expiating (II Kings 24:3, 
4); and his father Jehoiakim by his cruel tyranny and covetousness, 
had precipitated the stroke (Jer. 22:13-19). Jehoiachin’s per- 
sonal fault, it would seem, lay in his ignominious surrender, so 
galling to a nation’s pride. That is to say, he did without battle 
and bloodshed what the prophet had virtually said must be done, 
and what his successor Zedekiah was by the same prophet’s counsel 
advised to do. Accepting the inevitable, he ‘‘went out”’ to the 
king of Babylon, he, and his mother, and his servants, and his 
princes, and his officers. With him, like a transplanted colony, 
went all the best elements of the nation, from princes and mighty 
men of valor to craftsmen and smiths, all the elements that go to 
make a sterling citizenry; and none were left save the poorest sort 
of the people of the land. 

This event, which occurred 597 B.c., was the real beginning of the 
Chaldean exile, the initium from which we are to gauge its avails and 
meaning, unless indeed we date it six years earlier when, according 
to the writer of Daniel, Nebuchadnezzar had in training certain 
hostages of the seed royal and of the nobles for some responsible 
service in his court and capital (Dan. 1:3). It was at this latter 
date, 604, it seems, that the seventy years began which were to 
be accomplished alike for Israel and Babylon (Jer. 25:1, 12; 29:10); 
for by prophetic evaluation this era of captivity was destined to 
be momentous for both nations. 

Arrived in Babylonia the captives, apparently without the 
infliction of special indignities, were distributed to their allotted 
places. The body of them were taken to Tel-Abib near Nippur, 
about fifty miles from Babylon, on the great irrigating canal 
Chebar; where as a community they could make a home, cultivate 
their fields, adapt their old customs to new conditions, and become 
citizens of this strange crowded land. Jehoiachin the king, in 
Babylon, became the royal prisoner of Judah; and we lose sight 
of him for thirty-seven years. 

Let us now run over the situation of things during the years that 
ensued. For eleven years there was virtually a double Judean com- 
monwealth, one division in Chaldea and one in Jerusalem. Each had 
its king: the one the legitimate, anointed king, who however was in 
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a prison, without court or revenues or authority, a vessel in whom 
none delighted; the other a substitute king, or viceroy, who, placed 
on the Davidic throne by the king of Babylon, had sworn loyalty 
to him, and was on a parole of good behavior. Each division had its 
resident spiritual leader, whose watchful care was both over those 
with whom he dwelt and over his far-away brethren. Jeremiah, 
a man of priestly family who felt his call to be over kingdoms and 
nations to uproot and to plant (Jer. 1:10), was in Jerusalem counsel- 
ing steady fealty there, and writing to his exiled compatriots to make 
homes and be well-disposed citizens where they were (Jer. 29:4-7). 
Ezekiel, a priest who instead of tending an altar had become a sort 
of pastor and watchman, was at Tel-Abib, trying to keep his neigh- 
bors from “‘setting up idols in their hearts” (Ezek. 14:3-5) and 
sending sharp reproof to the rebels in Jerusalem for their faithless- 
ness to their sworn covenant with Babylon (Ezek. 17:12-16). 
Both were working all along the line for stability, fealty, peace; 
were concerned to give Jehovah a good name among their heathen 
masters. But it was turning out as Jeremiah had judged them 
when the captivity first began. He had compared the two divisions 
abroad and at home to good and bad figs, the good ones first-ripe 
and toothsome, the bad ones dead ripe and rotten (Jer. chap. 24). 
The good element here in Babylonia, who like their king Jehoiachin 
had bowed their necks to Jehovah’s imposed yoke of banishment, 
were making the best of it, witnesses to the sterling worth of char- 
acter which their education in Jehovah’s ways had engendered. 
The dubious element left at home had ceased to be true representa- 
tives of their God. Their frantic patriotism could not save them, 
even on Jehovah’s chosen soil, if they played fast and loose with 
their sworn word. And it was like people like king. When, after 
a reign of intrigue and shilly-shally ending in the extreme horrors 
of siege and fire and blood, Zedekiah was caught trying by flight to 
desert his people, he could not be dealt with on terms of clemency; 
his house and court were stamped out like vermin, and he, allowed 
his eyesight only long enough to see his sons slain, was blinded and 
carried to Babylon. His people were dispersed, some to Egypt, 
some scattered among the neighbor nations, some, a sorry company, 
to Babylon. They had had their chance of peace and honorable 
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welfare right at home, and had spurned it. So now, after 586, the 
two elements, what was left of them, were together again in a for- 
eign land, flowing on together like the Rhone and the Arve. What 
shall be the sequel of Israel’s transplanted history? Shall it run 
muddy or run clear? And for the sake of which strain of character 
shall mercy and uplifting be vouchsafed, when the time of deliv- 
erance comes ? 

Some such questioning as this—a leash of questions indeed— 
rises to mind when we consider the next event in the story we are 
tracing. It appears that through their long, slow years of expatria- 
tion the people of Israel still had a king, albeit a king shut up in 
prison, as they themselves—like king like people—were “‘swallowed 
up” (Jer. 51:34) in the welter of a huge empire; and it was not 
Zedekiah. For thirty-seven years Jehoiachin was in durance, 
apparently in one of those Oriental places for state prisoners so 
usually attached to the royal palace. Here for a whole generation 
royalty was buried and forgotten. Of the hardships and indig- 
nities he endured, of the men of royal blood that were incarcerated 
with him, and of the way he spent his time, we know nothing; 
but we can imagine—or rather perhaps cannot fully imagine— 
what it is to have a whole generation of subjects’ fate and the world’s 
affairs slip by and bring no share or news to his ears. Byron has 
helped us imagine Bonnivard’s six years in the dungeon of Chillon; 
here is a term six times as long which has never found its poet. 
But that Jehoiachin is a king still, perhaps essentially every inch 
a king, appears from the twice-recorded fact that at the end of 
thirty-seven years he is once more honored as a king (II Kings 25: 
27-30; Jer. 52:31-34). The event has been passed by as a casual 
incident; has its meaning been adequately explored? In the year 
562 Nebuchadnezzar, with whom the glory of the Chaldean empire 
culminated, died leaving a realm of splendor and peace and industry. 
His son and successor Evil-Merodach, if he inherited some unfin- 
ished business from the father’s administration, disposed of it very 
differently from the way in which King Solomon had settled up his 
’ father David’s affairs (cf. I Kings 2). The times had grown milder 
and more humane; or else some honor-generating cause was at 
work under the surface of things. Can it be that this Jewish king 
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has all along been a kind of hostage for the good behavior of his 
people, or on the other hand that their condition has profited by 
his wise conduct? At any rate, in Evil-Merodach’s first year 
Jehoiachin was brought out of his prison, divested of his prison 
garments, set above all the other kings who were in like case with 
him, and thenceforth to the day of his death ate in the king’s 
presence from the king’s maintenance. It is a remarkable distinc- 
tion, when one thinks of it, for the king of so insignificant a nation 
to have earned. And it provokes inquiry not only for the cause, 
but for the sequel. When and how he died we do not know; but 
if after this event he lived until Cyrus set foot on Babylonian soil 
and the Hebrews began to see deliverance ahead, he would still be 
only seventy years old. 

I said a little while ago that this royal captive’s experience had 
never found its poet. I must recall that statement, or at least hold 
it an open question. It was not many years after his restoration 
to honor, perhaps while he was still living a king with kings, before 
the tramp of Cyrus’ armies began to be heard over the hills, and 
Hebrew ears were quick—the quickest—to detect therein the mighty 
pulse-beat of empire (cf. Isa. 41:25-27). A prophetic mind, 
touched to keenness by the educated sense of Jehovah’s purpose, 
forthwith broke into a strain of the sublimest poetry the world 
has ever read. To him this coming of Cyrus was not merely one 
more added to the world’s monotonous list of predatory raids great 
or small; it meant that the center of gravity of world-empire was 
changing, and things were shaping themselves into a forward move- 
ment toward the kingdom of heaven. Nor was his the only mind 
awake to the signs of the times. Daniel, as his compatriots at 
Tel-Abib already knew, had been telling Nebuchadnezzar strange 
secrets of the future (Ezek. 28:3); and Nebuchadnezzar had died 
with the prophetic knowledge thus gained. It remained only for 
an authoritative seer to identify the immediate signs, and to tell 
his people what to do and be in pursuance of them. That seer, 
already on the ground, awake and aware, was the great unknown 
poet whom we call the second Isaiah. 

Over all the glowing words of this second Isaiah is spread the 
prophet’s sense that they are written in a tremendously momentous 
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time. Cyrus is coming, whose right hand Jehovah has holden, 
whose way to empire Jehovah will make straight for Jacob his 
servant’s sake (Isa. 45:1-7, 13). The time long foreseen, declared 
from long ago, is at last here. And if we take the prophet’s counsels 
at their face value, no word can so well name their message to 
Israel as the word ‘‘opportunity.” Israel, so long swallowed up 
and sequestered that they are deeming their way hidden from 
Jehovah (Isa. 40:27), is called forth to a commanding mission, and 
it is for them to seize the occasion. They are his chosen agency 
for great things, for a conquest more real and vital than that of 
Cyrus. To set this forth a title is given them: my servant, the 
Servant of Jehovah; as his Servant they are to be his witnesses 
and representatives (Isa. 43:10). The most striking figure of this 
whole body of prophecy is this Servant of Jehovah, his powers and 
duties many times recurring. Sometimes he is spoken to, some- 
times spoken of, sometimes himself speaks, until the sense of his 
presence pervades the poem. Sometimes, too, he seems to be here 
with Israel as a contemporary though never visible person; some- 
times he speaks or is spoken of by way of reminiscence. 

But the most remarkable thing about this Servant of Jehovah 
is that he is portrayed, or portrays himself, as both collective and 
individual. He is the community; he is a person; both clearly 
defined. You can transfer his various traits and duties from an 
individualized personage and back again, as if one were an analogy 
for the other, or as if both belonged to one undissociated solidarity. 
It is as if, now that their state and its royalty were no more, the 
people were learning, as it were, to be their own king, and yet as 
if all the while somewhere at the heart of the nation were a real 
personage, pattern of life and captain of their campaign, with all 
the essentials of kingliness upon him, kingliness reduced as it were 
to ideal terms. They are to walk and work in his influence. One 
is reminded of that state of things portrayed by Isaiah, the son 
of Amoz (Isa. 32:1-8), wherein a man is the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land, and in his spirit princes rule righteously, 
and things are seen as they are and called by their right names. 


And all about a healthful people step 
As in the presence of a gracious king. 
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The traits of this individualized Servant, entirely homogeneous 
with each other, resolve into a new ideal of personal nobility and 
power. Those traits are all of the gentle, unassuming, sympathetic 
sort, as of one with Jehovah’s spirit upon him, fulfilling his 
allotted mission without noise or display, helpful, loving, uplifting, 
yet never failing or discouraged till he have set justice in the earth 
(Isa. 42:1-4). A wonderful model this for a people long subdued 
and captive, whose conquest, if it ever is made, can never more 
come by worldly dominance and military glory. It must be 
spiritual. Yet the elements of strength are not lacking either, 
or the assurance of victory, even on these hidden lines. A central 
strain of prophecy, in fact, is focused here, revealing through 
people and person alike how momentous is the issue as well for 
Babylon, as for Israel. The daughter of Babylon, Jeremiah has 
said, is like a threshing-floor at the time when it is trodden (Jer. 
51:33); and Micah, long ago foreseeing this day, has said, ‘‘ Arise 
and thresh, O daughter of Zion” (Mic. 4:13). So now, addressing 
the Servant-nation, this new prophet is calling them a new sharp 
threshing instrument ready to separate and winnow (Isa. 41:15); 
while on his part the individualized servant is saying that Jehovah 
has made his mouth like a sharp sword (Isa. 49:2), and himself a 
polished shaft, ready to prevail in this new warfare. It is as if 
the first Isaiah’s prophecy of the scion of Jesse, who should smite 
the earth with the rod of his mouth (Isa. 11:4), were at last coming 
true. There is power and trenchancy here as well as passive gentle- 
ness, and people and person are not dissociated. Thus strangely 
again the mission of the Servant, conceived alike as collective and 
individual, is one united activity, like the work of hands and head. 

Scarcely less remarkable than this solidarity of community and 
individual is the prevalence of terms and conditions drawn from the 
idea of prison and blindness and release. The captivity itself was a 
kind of prison existence, and the community felt it so, when they 
began to deem their way hid from Jehovah (Isa. 40:27). A part 
of their communal mission, too, was “‘saying to them that are bound, 
Go forth, and to them that are in darkness, Show yourselves”’ 
(Isa. 49:9). This in itself might perhaps be read as a conventional 
figure of the prophetic vocabulary. But there is a peculiar touch 
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here. When in the crowd of his.imagery the prophet keeps saying, 
“‘T will bring the blind by a way that they know not”’ (Isa. 42:16); 
‘Hear, ye deaf, and look, ye blind, that ye may see; Who is blind 
but my servant? or deaf as my messenger that I send? who is 
blind as he that is at peace with me (Cheyne translates ‘“‘as the 
surrendered one’’), and blind as Jehovah’s servant? Thou seest 
many things, but thou observest not; his ears are open, but 
he heareth not” (Isa. 42:18-20); and when a little later he says, 
“Bring forth the blind people that have eyes, and the deaf that have 
ears”’ (Isa. 43:8)—the insistent figure seems to be a means of 
identifying an individual’s experience with that of a community. 
It is as if the prophet were thinking of one brought forth blinking 
and dazed from the gloom and silence of a dungeon to the diffused 
light of day and the long unheard voices of men. One recalls 
Macaulay’s description: “‘When a prisoner first leaves his cell 
he cannot bear the light of day: he is unable to discriminate 
colors, or recognize faces.”” Nor are prison indignities and 
the stedfastness that endured them ignored; but here the rem- 
iniscence becomes sharply individual as the Servant himself 
speaks: “‘I gave my back to the smiters, and my cheeks’ 

them that plucked off the hair; I hid not my face from shamx 
and spitting; for the Lord Jehovah will help me; _ therefore 
have I not been confounded; therefore have I set my face like 
a flint, and I know that I shall not be put to shame” (Isa. 
50:6, 7). Nor less remarkable is the deep spiritual value that he 
has gained from this prison experience: ‘‘The Lord Jehovah hath 
given me the tongue of them that are taught, that I may know how 
to sustain with words him that is weary; he wakeneth morning by 
morning, he wakeneth mine ear to hear as they that are taught. 
The Lord Jehovah hath opened mine ear, and I was not rebellious, 
neither turned away backward” (Isa. 50:4, 5). Here seems to 
speak the one already described, ‘‘my Servant whom I uphold,” 
who will not fail nor be discouraged; the same on whom Jehovah, 
turning from personal description to direct address, had laid the 
mission “‘to open the blinc eyes, to bring out the prisoners from the 
dungeon, and them that sit in darkness out of the prison house”’ 


(Isa. 42:7). And when finally, taught sympathy for all needs of 
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men, the servant, now identified with the nation, recounts what he 
is anointed to do, one element is “to proclaim liberty to the 
captives, and the opening of the prison to them that are bound”’ 
(Isa. 61:1). Whence this plethora of figures drawn from one 
vividly realized experience? Such prison echoes as these could 
hardly have come from the comfortable homes by the Chebar, 
or from such elders of Israel as Ezekiel warned and counseled. 
_We have considered the Servant’s personal reminiscences, and 
the coinage of them into spiritual values for Israel and the world. 
But the prophet, too, has his memories of the Servant, memories 
which only actual living fact could have made believable. Stamped 
on his inner vision is the memory of an Object which, while it 
inspired him beyond measure, also tore his heart with pity and 
poignant contrition. It was an Object to startle nations and shut 
the mouths of kings, ‘“‘his visage was so marred more than any 
man, and his form more than the sons of men” (Isa. 52:14). The 
moment so vividly recalled seems to have been when the Personage 
he is describing was ‘‘taken from prison and judgment”’ (Isa. 53:8). 
It is as if the prophet were there, startled and astonished, when 
th-tprison door opened, and a king, haggard and feeble, came forth 
ir. n his long ordeal of darkness and suffering. Every line of that 
face and form was engraved on his pitying heart. But the climax of 
wonder and awe was reached when he realized the meaning of it all. 
In telling it (Isa., chap. 53) the prophet speaks no more as a coun- 
selor and teacher; he identifies himself with the nation, saying “‘we”’ 
and “‘our”; he has shared with the rest in a shameful desertion and 
despite; he is a partaker with the rest in the marvelous avails. 
That despised broken figure, he says, was all the while suffering 
for us. The chastisement of our peace was upon him; with his 
stripes we are healed. We had all gone our heedless way, like 
straying sheep, while he, like a lamb led to slaughter and a sheep 
before its shearers, was silently and patiently bearing the iniquity 
of us all, the stroke due to us. We should never have known it, 
perhaps, and he, cut off out of the land of the living, would have 
died where so long he had suffered, if a strange event had not 
brought the whole situation to light. 
Bear in mind that the prophet is speaking of a man whose marred 
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visage and wasted form have astonished him; the man who himself 
has described his prison indignities and their chastening effects; 
the man whom Jehovah has pointed out as the Servant whom he 
upholds. How did all this come to the prophet’s knowledge? 
How, unless succeeding the prison ordeal, there was a release and a 
restoration to some degree of intercourse with men? It is to this 
event of release that the prophet seems to refer in saying, “‘He was 
taken from durance and judgment”’;' a statement from which he 
goes on to ask, “who shall declare (or rather, meditate) his genera- 
tion ?”’ as if a whole generation of the world’s ongoings had either 
been blotted out of his life or packed with untold meanings. From 
this point the tense changes from past to future, as if there were 
indeed a rewarded future to reckon with. It cannot quite be made 
out whether this Personage is dead, though they have made (given, 
or appointed) his grave with the wicked and the rich; for the 
account goes on to say he shall see his seed and prolong his days, 
shall see of the travail of his soul and be satisfied, Jehovah will 
divide him a portion with the great, and he shall divide the spoil 
with the strong. By the knowledge he has gained (for this cf. Isa. 
50:4, 5) his wonderful work of justifying many and bearing 
iniquity will go on, as it has done in the past; and thus it seems 
that by pouring out his soul to death he will have gained more 
than could have been gained by resistance and war. 

I have here traced two things, a story and a comment. On 
the one side, the story of this man Coniah, who, because he sur- 
rendered instead of fighting, went to Babylon a despised, broken 
figure, a vessel wherein none delighted; yet who, after thirty- 
seven years in prison, was so honored by his heathen captors, 
whether for his own worth or that of his people or both, that he 
was released, and set high in royalty, and lived till his death a 
king among kings. On the other side, a comment, written as nearly 
as we can make out soon after the release of Coniah, describing a 
Personage whose whole life might be characterized by the words 
surrender and sacrifice; yet who, by some hard experience, appar- 
ently a prison experience, coined his hidden life into strength and 


* Here the Authorized Version is superior to the Revised; it is not so sophisticated 
with a bewildered subjectivism but that it can translate a simple sentence literally. 
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knowledge and uttermost faith and sympathy for all oppressed. 
The prophet, after all, has done something to “declare his 
generation.” 

Here I leave them. I have no argument to adduce. Whether the 
two may be put together is the reader’s affair. Two and two, the 
mathematicians tell us, make four. They do not make more than 
that; but neither do they make less. 


THE DEMONIAC AND THE RETURNING DEMON 
AN EXPOSITION OF MATT. 12:43-45; LUKE 11: 23-26 


REV. JOHN C. GRANBERY, PH.D. 
Barboursville, W. Va. 


But the unclean spirit, when he is 
gone out of the man, passeth through 
waterless places, seeking rest, and findeth 
it not. Then he saith, I will return into 
my house whence I came out; and when 
he is come, he findeth it empty, swept, 
and garnished. Then goeth he, and 
taketh with himself seven other spirits 
more evil than himself, and they enter 
in and dwell there: and the last state 
of that man becometh worse than the 
first. J.ven so shall it be also unto this 


He that is not with me is against 
me; and he that gathereth not with me 
scattereth. The unclean spirit when he 
is gone out of the man, passeth through 
waterless places, seeking rest, and finding 
none, he saith, I will turn back unto 
my house whence I came out. And when 
he is come, he findeth it swept and 
garnished. Then goeth he, and taketh 
to him seven other spirits more evil 
than himself; and they enter in and 
dwell there: and the last state of that 
man becometh worse than the first. 


(Lk. 11: 23-26.) 
evil generation. (Matt. 12: 43-45.) 


DEMONOLOGY IN GENERAL 


It is a sound principle of interpretation that we must consider a 
passage or doctrine or custom in connection with the thought- 
world of the time. The world of our Lord’s day has been wonder- 
fully reconstructed, and thereby a flood of light has been thrown 
upon the pages of the New Testament. 

In the present instance of demon-possession we may profitably 
extend our view beyond Palestine and beyond the ancient world, 
for the phenomena appear to present an essential similarity every- 
where and in all times. In ancient times and among savage and 
semi-civilized peoples belief in demons is all but universal. This 
is true even of peoples who have attained some degree of culture. 
Any event happening by some unseen agency may be ascribed to 
them. An American Indian falling into the fire will say that an 
angry ancestral spirit pushed him in. Favorable events are due to 
the intervention of a kindly spirit; we civilized people call it “luck.” 
In Christian nomenclature good spirits are called good angels, 
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and the name of demon is reserved for an evil spirit. The deserts 
of Arabia are peopled with jinn, and the genii of the Babylonians 
were lurking everywhere. Our knowledge on this subject is con- 
tinually being augmented by travelers, missionaries, and investi- 
gators. Demon-ideas crop out in our civilized life. The connec- 
tion of nightmare with demon-influence among our ancestors is 
shown by the name (in Anglo-Saxon maer means spirit), and such 
we know to be the case among savage Australians. 

But the chief function ascribed to demons is in connection with 
disease. When a man is the victim of hysteria, epilepsy, or mad- 
ness it appears as though his body were possessed by another being. 
Likewise diseases with pain or wasting away must be due to unseen 
demons. The Babylonians thought that disease was caused by 
inhaling or swallowing stray demons, just as we ascribe it to 
microbes or bacteria. 

The demons are expelled in various ways. They are addressed 
with entreaties or threats, enticed out with food-offerings, or 
driven away with noises and blows. The regular means of cure is 
exorcism or banishment. The Antilles Indian pulls the disease 
off the patient and blows it away. The Patagonian beats a drum 
at the head of the bed of the sick person to drive the devil away. 
In Siam the natives hunt the demons out of the houses, and drive 
them through the streets by cannon-shots outside of the walls into 
the woods. In Africa there are placed along the road leading to 
the sea puppets, into which the demons are enticed, and in the 
dead of night the negroes make a sudden rush on them with whips 
and torches in the effort to drive them into the sea. The exorcists 
of India and China expel malignant demons from patients afflicted 
with fever, dizziness, frenzy, and so on. Especially are these 
phenomena common in Korea, where demons play a large part in 
the common religious conceptions. 


DEMONOLOGY IN JUDAISM 


Jewish demonology took shape under Assyro-Babylonian, 
Egyptian, Persian, and Greek influences. In general characteris- 
tics it does not differ from that of other peoples. The New Testa- 
ment bears witness to the large place of demonology in contempo- 
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rary Judaism. Note, for example, how large a part of the Gospel 
of Mark is taken up with references to demoniacal possession. 
Possession takes the form both of physical and moral disorder; 
it was recognized in dumbness, epilepsy, blindness, especially 
savage fierceness, convulsions, and paroxisms; but there were also 
lying and deceiving spirits, which brought about moral excesses. 
In the passages before us the derhons appear to take their abode 
in a man without his choice; they enter and go out at will. In 
other passages the person declares the name of the demon who has 
possessed him, and answers for the demon when addressed. It is 
not difficult to recognize the symptoms of hysteria, lunacy, and so 
on, and of course a modern practitioner would have reported these 
events in different language from that of the gospels. 

Unclean spirits frequented ruins; in Apoc. 18:2 fallen Babylon 
is said to have become ‘‘a habitation of demons and a hold of every 
unclean spirit.” They were found among tombs and in mountain- 
ous regions (Mark 5:5), and in the waterless desert— 


A pathless desert, dusk with horrid shades. (Milton.) 


Not to be in possession of a human being was disagreeable to the 
demon. There is a curious story in the Book of Tobit. A demon 
was in love with Edna, and brought about the death of seven men 
to whom she had been given as a bride. Tobias was warned by 
an angel to take ashes of incense and lay upon them some of the 
heart and liver of a fish and make a smoke within the bride-chamber 
to drive away the demon. He did so, and the demon smeiled the 
smell, and fled into the uppermost parts of Egypt, and the angel 
bound him. 
OUR LORD’S ATTITUDE 


Did our Lord believe in the existence and activity of demons ? 
Maladies that we attribute to other causes did he ascribe to demon- 
possession? This is simply a question as to whether he was familiar 
with the modern science of medicine, or whether he shared the 
unscientific views of his age. To be sure, in the classical period 
of Greece and Rome better knowledge of medicine was beginning 
to encroach on the ancient and popular belief, but madness was 
still demoniacal possession and a fit was an attack of a demon 


; 
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(ériAnwis, siezure, epilepsy). It would be puerile to suppose that 
what is now due to germs and a disordered nervous system was 
then due to demons. It has been seriously held that our Lord 
merely accommodated himself to prevailing conceptions in a peda- 
gogical interest. There is nothing in the records to suggest that 
he did not share the common belief. The theory of accommodation 
springs from a reluctance to recognize any such limitation upon 
our Lord’s knowledge. Such a view of his person is more nearly 
represented in the apocryphal gospels than in the canonical records, 
as when the Arabic Gospel of the Infancy relates that the Lord 
Jesus, among the doctors, discoursed on astronomy, physics, and 
metaphysics, expounding ‘‘things which the reason of man had 
never discovered.” Yet in spite of the impressive reserve of our 
canonical gospels the tendency to protect the Lord from human 
limitations had already set in, as is especially notable in the gospels 
of Matthew and John. The explanation of such cases commonly 
given in our day, based upon a distinction between the humanity 
and the divinity of the Lord, is simply psychologically unintelligible. 

But the striking fact is the ethical use that our Lord made of 
this phenomenon. The sobriety which marks the stories of the 
canonical gospels is in contrast with the unsavoriness often con- 
nected with such narratives. It must be conceded that the gro- 
tesque does appear somewhat in the story of the swine. But the 
alleviation of human suffering is always the motive with Jesus, and 
not the exhibition of power and wonder-working. The parallel 
passages that we are studying set forth a parable in which Jesus 
makes use of the common belief in demoniacal possession. 


THE LUKAN PASSAGE 


Let us first examine the passage in Luke. The mention of “the 
unclean spirit” instead of ‘the demon” suggests that this parable 
may have been part of another discourse than that in which it 
appears. But this does not preclude its being taken with vs. 23. 
A man" is possessed by an unclean spirit. The man appears 
passive; it is not said whether he gave a favorable reception to 


“The man”—what man? Obviously, the man of the parable. If there was a 
more specific allusion, the original connection has not been preserved. 
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the unclean spirit. We know only what he suffered from the demon. 
The demon goes out of the man. It is not said that he was driven 
out, though such is probably intended, the same expression being 
used of Mary Magdalene, ‘‘from whom seven demons had gone 
out’? (Luke 8:2). The demon has been spoiled by his sojourn 
within the man and, failing to find rest elsewhere, he determines to 
resume his former habitation. Upon his return he finds his house 
swept and adorned. Being set in order it offered more opportunity 
for destruction. He goes, therefore, and secures the co-operation 
of seven other spirits more evil than himself. They enter in and 
settle there. They may have been secured for assistance in destruc- 
tive work, possibly for companionship. The unclean spirit who 
took the initiative may have wished further security against another 
expulsion. The number seven suggests complete wickedness, 
but it is perhaps merely set over against the one; in all there were 
eight. Then the latter state of the man became worse than the 
former. We have in this account no key to the interpretation 
unless we find it in vs. 23, to which we shall return in the final 
paragraph of this article. 


THE MATTHAEAN PASSAGE 


Let us now examine the account in Matthew. It is almost 
word for word the same, but stands in a different part of the dis- 
course. The more agreeable diffuseness of style which is in general 
characteristic of Luke suggests that in the verbal differences here 
Matthew has more accurately preserved the language of the source. 
Furthermore, Matthew gives us an interpretation: ‘‘So shall it 
be also to this evil generation.”” The comment is Matthew’s own, 
and probably does not go back to Jesus. As a demonized man who 
was temporarily freed from demon-possession was irretrievably 
taken again, so shall it be to this generation if it does not repent 
and hearken to the word of Jesus. The verses immediately pre- 
ceding pronounce judgment upon ‘‘this generation”’ for not hearing 
the preaching of one “greater than Solomon.” This application 
to the Jewish nation does not appear much more tenable than 
Matthew’s understanding of Jesus’ reference to “the sign of Jonah 
the prophet”’ in the verses preceding. Where does the temporary 
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freedom from possession find analogy in Israel? Even recent 
interpreters tell us in this connection that idolatry had been expelled 
by the experience of the exile, but its place was taken by letter- 
worship, legalism, formalism, and an exclusive spirit. But the 
historical student will not readily believe that Jesus had this in 
mind. Hardly more probable is a reference to the rather super- 
ficial turning of the Jewish people to John the Baptist and to Jesus. 
We conclude that not only was Matthew’s comment absent from 
the source, but that it furnishes us with no probable explanation of 
Jesus’ meaning. 
VARIOUS INTERPRETATIONS 

Able commentators have taken the thought of Jesus to be that 
the success of Jewish exorcists was only of a temporary character 
and calculated to lead to an aggravation of the evil. In this case 
we must go back to Luke, vs. 19. But the parable makes no 
reference to the imperfect work of the exorcist in the first instance. 
The trouble was when the demoniac who had been really cured 
allowed himself to become repossessed. 

The older commentators made little effort to interpret in a 
truly historical spirit. Their remarks are often ingenious and 
sometimes edifying, but seldom historical. We are told that the 
first disappearance of the devil from Israel was through the giving 
of the law, but finding no rest among the arid heathen the devil 
returned to the Jews, who had been cleansed by the spiritual broom 
of the word of God; again possessed, the Jewish nation became a 
synagogue of Satan. Gregory Nazianzen found in the “waterless 
places ’’ a reference to the unbaptized, who are “‘dry of the divine 
stream.” 

We must distinguish between edifying, homiletical comments 
and historical interpretation. As an instance of the former, the 
unclean spirit has been identified with sin, and the parable is 
supposed to set forth ‘‘the case of a sinner who repents of his sins 
but makes no effort to acquire holiness.’ ‘‘He flees from Satan 
without seeking Christ, and thus falls more hopelessly into the 
power of Satan again.’ ‘‘The Holy Spirit has not been made a 
guest in place of the evil spirit.” 

2 Plummer in International Critical Commentary on Luke (1896), pp. 304, 305. 
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THE PROBABLE MEANING 


Plummer’s comments just quoted appear to be based upon an 
essentially correct understanding of the parable. Everyone who 
does not unite with Jesus in working for the kingdom scatters his 
energies.3 The choice is between the reign of God and the tyranny 
of Satan. Whether Luke saw this meaning we cannot say, but it 
was in the source. Luke seems to have left out a key-word from 
his source, given in Matthew: ocxoAa{ovra, “standing idle; vacant.” 
It is not enough to cast an unclean spirit out of a man; in the con- 
flict with Satan an empty house is not sufficient. The man must be 
fortified against the return of the evil spirit. In terms agreeable 
to our Lord’s own thought what is to be supplied? The kingdom 
of God must take possession of the man. This conclusion was 
probably forced upon Jesus both by cases of relapse in instances of 
men from whom demons had been expelled and by instances in the 
ethical sphere for which the parable stands. That our Lord 
demanded a certain abandon, an enthusiasm, and no mere negative 
goodness, is amply attested. This explanation’ may be open to 
the charge of being modern, but Jesus himself is startlingly modern. 
It is offered only as the most probable interpretation of our Lord’s 
own thought. The very difficulty of these passages helps to mark 
them as genuine fragments of a discourse of Jesus. 

3 Luke 11:23 need refer neither to the person who is casting out demons nor to 
the person out of whom the demon “‘is gone,”’ but to the general truth. The parable, 


illustrating the general truth from the realm of demonology, follows vs. 23, and vs. 23 
is not part of the parable. 
4I follow the interpretation of Jiilicher, Die Gleichnisreden Jesu, II (1899), 


pp. 233-40, who offers more light upon the passages than any other whom I have 
consulted. 
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A MODERN VIEW OF THE HEREAFTER 


REV. W. E. GLANVILLE, PH.D. 
Sycamore, III. 


“Non omnis moriar”’ wrote the Roman poet whose musing on 
the hereafter had confirmed his longing after immortality. Never 
has the thought of immortality been absent from the human mind 
since the dawn of recorded history. The question is as vital and 
insistent today as it hasever been. It would seem that immortality 
is one of the original, imperishable intuitions of the soul. The 
peoples of the Occident, no less than the peoples of the Orient, have 
had their imagination filled with this fascinating yet baffling 
subject. Poets have dreamed, prophets have taught, philosophers 
have reasoned, and musicians, painters, and sculptors have exer- 
cised their skill to give adequate expression to this master theme of 
human destiny. The very thought of the annihilation of person- 
ality when the breath leaves the body is abhorrent, whether to the 
Christian or the non-Christian, the saint or the sinner. 

My own dim life should teach me this, 
That life shall live for evermore; 


Else earth is darkness at the core 
And dust and ashes all that is. 


But every age must interpret this ineradicable hope in its own 
language and according to the larger knowledge it may fortunately 
possess. 

So epochal has been the accumulation of knowledge during the 
past century that 


Doubts to the world’s child heart unknown 
Question us now from star and stone. 


And while boasting is excluded because we feel that in the wider 
horizon of knowledge we have today we still are ignorant of so much 
we should like to know, nevertheless we are thankful that the eyes 
of our understanding have been opened to discern more of the truth 
of things than earlier generations were able to receive. 
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MODERN ASTRONOMY 

To begin with, astronomy has thrown into eclipse a host of old- 
time notions concerning the place of our planet in the universe. 
It is not the great world it was formerly thought to be. It is not 
the center of all created bodies attended by sun, moon, and stars 
for illumination and beauty. It is not the fixed, stable world, the 
eternal abode of the millions of humanity according to generally 
received ancient ideas. The stellar sphere is not a revolving shell 
as was once thought. As out from the quiet, sheltered, landlocked 
harbor the mariner guides his boat to what seems to be an illimitable 
ocean, so in these latter days astronomy has disclosed to our aston- 
ished view a universe vast and amazing in its extent. Stars at 
distances so immense and varying that light traveling at the rate 
of 190,000 miles a second requires three, ten, a hundred years to 
leap the space between them and us; stars so enormous and bril- 
liant that, compared with them, the sun is like a match light com- 
pared with an arc light; our own sun such a globe of seething, 
fiery tempest that 1,000,000 bodies the size of our earth massed 
together are required to represent his girth and volume—these 
are some of the facts which astronomy submits to us to demon- 
strate the grandeur and majesty of the physical universe. 

Provided with these facts and the legitimate inferences they 
sanction, it is clear that the old-time ideas of the greatness and 
permanence of the earth and the comparative insignificance of sun, 
moon, and stars must be canceled as contradictory to the truth of 
things. 

APOCALYPTIC LITERATURE 

With the cancellation of those old-time notions must go the 
picturesque conceptions and fancies of the underworld and the 
hereafter, of heaven and hell, which fill the apocalyptic books and 
passages of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures and find corre- 
sponding expression in Greek and Roman, Assyrian and Egyptian 
literature. For all of these conceptions were earth-bound and 
earth-centered. As in the days of Noah, the world was destroyed 
by a flood, a new order arose, and a fresh start was made, so, the 
world being overrun again by evil, there shall be an end of all 
things, a summary intervention by God who will consign to per- 
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dition the evildoers, renovate the earth, restore a lost paradise, 
and make the world a heavenly abode for the good. This is the 
chief underlying idea of apocalyptic literature. Applied to special 
crises, as in the Book of Daniel, which has reference to the con- 
flict between Judaism and Antiochus Epiphanes, and the Book of 
Revelation, which deals with the conflict between Christianity 
and the Roman Empire, it sets forth the overthrow of the enemies 
of God’s people. The end of the world as immediately pending 
was confidently expected by the early Christians and much of the 
New Testament is burdened with this expectation, the influence of 
which pervades the New Testament writings generally. As to 
the details of the world to come, according to these old-time ideas, 
some are found in the biblical apocalypses and some, which have 
greatly impressed themselves on later thought, especially the writ- 
ings of Dante and Milton, are found in extra-biblical apocalypses 
as, e.g., the Secrets of Enoch and the Apocalypse of Peter. Among 
the punishments prescribed for evildoers in the underworld the 
Apocalypse of Peter informs us that blasphemers hang by their 
tongues; murderers are pitched into a fearsome gorge and bitten 
by reptiles; persecutors stand waist-deep in flames; the merciless 
rich, clad in filthy rags, are rolled about on sharp, red-hot stones; 
idolaters are burned—curious reminders these of the biblical descrip- 
tions of the bottomless pit and the lake of fire reserved for the devil 
and his angels where they are ‘“‘tormented with fire and brimstone 
in the presence of the holy angels and in the presence of the Lamb: 
and the smoke of their torment ascendeth up forever and ever.” 

On the other hand we have the apocalyptic picture of the New 
Jerusalem, the final abode of the good, a city that comes down from 
God out of heaven; a city surpassing in beauty and brilliancy the 
older city; a city so filled with the glory of God that the light of 
the sun and the moon is unnecessary; a city through which flows 
the river of life-giving water by the side of which grows the tree of 
life; a city adorned with the glory and honor of despoiled nations; 
a city whose inhabitants are exempt from sickness, sorrow, and 
death; a city whose walls are of jasper and whose gates are of 
pearl; a city for those who do His commandments that they may 
have right to the tree of life and enter in through the gates to reign 
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forever and ever. And, in harmony with apocalyptic vision, all 
this is to occur soon. The book is not to be sealed. ‘“‘Behold, I 
come quickly.” A terrestrial heaven, a subterranean hell: this 
is the outstanding message of apocalyptic literature. Nor could it 
be otherwise when we recall the earth-bound, earth-centered con- 
ception of the universe, the dominating, the only conception possible 
at that time. 
PHYSICAL RESURRECTION 


Concurrent with these ideas is that of physical resurrection 
which naturally finds its home in the same school of thought. The 
subterranean hell, the terrestrial heaven, the beautiful New Jeru- 
salem are very substantial, material places—places unsuitable for 
the abode of flitting phantoms. Hence man is incomplete without 
his body, and he must have his own and that of no one else, for in 
some degree the body is the expression of the personality, has fitted 
and gloved itself to the personality, and so has become an integral 
part of the man. 

If, as was held, all who in past generations had been loyal to 
the nation’s religious ideals were to share in the glory of the new 
heavens and the new earth as well as the generation living when 
the Lord appeared to restore the kingdom again to Israel and estab- 
lish the new Jerusalem, then it must be possible for those who had 
fallen asleep to recover the bodies they had surrendered at death, 
so that in their own bodies, glorified to harmonize with the glorified 
city, they might enjoy the blessedness of the glorified forevermore. 
Also eternal punishment was inconceivable apart from a sentient 
body to be tormented. Consequently, when the stupendous climax, 
the end of the age, came there would be a general resurrection of 
the identical bodies of the departed, a general judgment, and a 
final award. Such was the program of human destiny mapped out 
by the apocalyptic writers of the Jewish and Christian Scriptures— 
a program the details of which were inspired by the sway of a con- 
ception of the universe which astronomy today affirms was erroneous. 


REINCARNATION 


Dealing with the same problem, Hindu philosophers propounded 
the theory of reincarnation. Manifestly this theory is also colored 
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by the cosmological idea of the supreme importance of the earth 
common to the ancient and mediaeval periods. From the Hindus 
this theory passed to different peoples. Pythagoras of Greece, it 
is reported, claimed that in a previous incarnation he had been 
present at the siege of Troy. The ancient Jews also reveal traces 
of it in their thinking. In the gospels we read of the man born 
blind. ‘Who did sin, this man or his parents, that he was born 
blind ?”’ asked the disciples, the inference from which is that if he 
was born blind because he had sinned he must have sinned in a 
former terrestrial life. The idea that Jesus Christ himself was a 
reincarnation of one of the old prophets, Elijah or Jeremiah, also 
finds place in the gospels. Today this ancient theory flourishes 
in our western hemisphere, a prominent publicist of our own genera- 
tion having been announced by the custodians of theosophist 
mysteries to be a composite reincarnation of Julius Caesar and 
Oliver Cromwell. The difference between this theory and that 
which is characteristic of the apocalyptic literature is that the 
latter predicates a resuscitation of the actual body surrendered at 
death, while the former assumes a succession of physical births. 
They both agree in locating the postmortem life here on earth, 
hence implying the eternity of the earth as an abode for man. The 
question of the persistence and identity of personality is involved 
in the theory of reincarnation. Personality is self-conscious. 
If the theory of reincarnation be correct, what evidence can you or 
I produce to prove that in other bodies we were part of the life of 
the world a hundred or a thousand years ago? Heredity and 
family genealogy are also involved in the same question. Human 
souls taking up their abode in the bodies of sub-human animals 
is another and a very queer phase of the question. The only 
practical value at all discernible in the theory of reincarnation is 
the attempt it makes to provide a body for the soul when the present 
body becomes lifeless. 


EVOLUTION 


The theory of evolution which forms the framework of much of 
the thinking of our time opens the door to considerations which do 
no violence to the ascertained knowledge of today concerning the 
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laws and life of the universe. Wonderful is the panorama which 
this theory unfolds of the progression of life on the planet. There 
was a time when no organized life existed. Then came a time when 
the humblest forms of animal and plant life appeared. This was 
succeeded by the period when gigantic forests abounded, to be 
followed by the period when tremendous beasts, mammoths 
and mastodons, were lords of the world. Then came the human 
period when by the processes of natural selection psychical] progress, 
registered in the brain, began to exceed physical development, and 
the reign of man began. 


No fact in nature is so significant as is the extreme physical similarity and 
the enormous psychical divergence between man and the group of animals 
to which he traces his pedigree. It shows that when humanity began its career 
an entirely new chapter in the history of the universe opened. Henceforth 
the life of the soul came to be of first importance and the bodily life was sub- 
ordinated to it. The process of zodlogical change came to an end. The 
process of psychological change began. 


Through all this wonderful panorama it is clear that one increas- 
ing purpose runs, and that purpose finds its consummation and 
culmination in man. The world as we know it today, the world of 
plant, animal, and human life, represents a certain stage of cosmic 
change and progress, a certain condition favorable to the habita- 
tion and education of man. Is this the final period? Shall man 


who seemed so fair, 
Such splendid purpose in his eyes, 
Who rolled the psalm to wintry skies, 
Who built him fanes of fruitless prayer, 
Who trusted God was love indeed 
And love Creation’s final law— 
Tho’ Nature, red in teoth and claw 
With rapine, shriek’d against his creed— 
Who loved, who suffered countless ills, 
Who battled for the True and Just, 
Be blown about the desert dust 
Or sealed within the iron hills ? 


Is man, the goal of all the marvelous processes through which the 
world has passed, to perish, to suffer annihilation after a few years’ 
experience of earthly life ? 
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We decline so to believe. In fact, so impressed are we with the 
manifold evidences of purpose all along the line of the earth’s 
history, so impressed are we with the greatness and intelligence of 
the Power that has made all this universe possible and that is 
ceaselessly at work therein, that we find it impossible to believe 
that ‘‘we shall be put to permanent intellectual confusion.’’ The 
very thought of evolution carries within it the thought of the 
perpetuation of self-conscious existence. No end is conceivable. 
We feel, we know, that the advent of Jesus Christ introduced a 
new era in the education and progress of man. We feel, we know, 
that the influence of Jesus Christ has affected mankind in a manner 
unique and unprecedented, a manner fit to be called divine, a 
manner which is nothing less than a world-movement. We feel, 
we know, that the finest manifestations of human progress during 
the past 1,900 years have been the direct result of the impact of 
his spirit on humanity. We feel, we know, that when Jesus Christ 
disappeared in physical form from the world he did not disappear 
into nothingness, but that in the totality, the perfected glory of 
his being, body and soul, full of life unquenchable and exhaustless, 
which had conquered death, he went into the unseen. 

And we also believe, against the testimony of our limited senses, 
if needs be, that human life, sanctified and glorified as it was in the 
person of Jesus Christ, is destined to an immortality of fulness of 
life and fulness of opportunity for the service of righteousness and 
goodness which will exceed our boldest expectations. And 
whatever is essential to the outworking of this divine evolutionary 
purpose for men we may be sure will be forthcoming. ‘‘We shall 
not be unclothed but clothed upon.” “The body that is sown is not 
the body that shall be.” As Sir Oliver Lodge suggests: The 
identity of material particles of the old body is not essential to 
the identity of the person who inhabited the body. And further: 
“The term body may be used to indicate anything which is able 
to manifest feelings, emotions, and thoughts, and at the same time 
to operate efficiently in its environment.’ We pass through con- 
stant change of body here and now. On the page of a magazine 
I see a group of photographs of a world-known celebrity at different 
ages of his life. His appearance at the age of six is totally dissimilar 
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from his appearance at the age of forty. A man at go has used and 
cast aside a dozen different bodies. The present body is mortal. 
We are born with the seeds of death in us: The natural body is 
subject to disease, death, dissolution. It is a temporary tenement. 
From the home of his boyhood the lad of fourteen sets forth to a 
distant land. Thirty years later he returns and, behold, what a 
change has occurred in him meantime! His mother does not recog- 
nize him. No longer does she see the boy whose image she had 
carried in her memory these many years. And not only has he 
changed physically, but also psychically. The fact is we are in a 
state of constant change psychically as well as physically. In 
view of this fact, demonstrable in the present life, we need not 
the aid of the crude fancies of apocalyptic literature or reincarna- 
tion to express our thought of the hereafter and of human destiny. 
The truth these fancies picture forth we perceive and believe, but 
with the fanciful pictures themselves we may dispense and thereby 
realize no loss whatever but rather immeasureable gain, because 
our mind is left free and unfettered to welcome and adjust itself 
to whatever revelations farther knowledge may disclose. We are 
free of the universe. Out from the nests and nooks we call our 
earthly homes we shall one day pass not into nothingness but into 
life, life not impoverished but unhampered by the limitations that 
restrict us here where the problem of the freedom of the will will be 
solved for those who are qualified to exercise a larger freedom, 
and where powers of being scarcely suspected or but faintly realized 
in this life will find scope for unwearied service. For death is the 
gate of life. To die is gain. 
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SENNACHERIB’S INVASION AND ITS RELIGIOUS 
SIGNIFICANCE 


PROFESSOR I. G. MATTHEWS 
McMaster University, Toronto, Canada 


Religion cannot be dissociated from history. Even in Old 
Testament prophecy environment is a formative factor. The 
messages of the prophets prove to be rooted as firmly in the strata 
of national and international life as are the words of the world’s 
statesmen. Is the utterance of the prophet one of condemnation ? 
Then it is against specific acts, such as the greed, and the bribery 
of his own day, that he hurls his denunciations. Does he comfort 
the people? Then the men of his own day, Cyrus or Zerubbabel 
or the Maccabees, are the Messiahs of Jehovah and the hope of 
the people. On every page we see the prophet facing specific 
problems and ministering to his own particular generation. 
Also we are aware that in a large measure the very conditions which 
surround him give color and content to his messager The study 
of any great national crisis proves this, and none better than that 
which lies before us. 

Before the time of Sennacherib (705-681 B.c.), the Assyrian 
had been hovering on the horizon for more than a quarter of a cen- 
tury. Amos and Hosea saw the coming destruction sweeping 
across the North so that no way of escape remained. Isaiah’s 
early message has no uncertain sound. The North must fall. 
With this Micah is in full accord. And history proved that these 
four men read the signs of the times most accurately. The North 
had fallen before Sennacherib came on the scene. 

But the messages of Micah and Isaiah have a peculiar interest 
for our study. Both men were of Judah. Both were alert to the 
coming of the invading army. Both believed that Jehovah was 
using this foreign foe for the punishment of the sinful nation. For 
Micah the only result is complete overthrow (Mic. 3:12). To him 
Jerusalem had no sanctity which was proof against the strength of 
the warriors of Ashur. 
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Isaiah is equally severe, and quite as universal. Let us refer to 
one passage only. The interpretation of his own mission is very 
significant. ‘Then said I, Lord, how long? And he answered, 
Until cities be wasted without inhabitant and houses without man 
and the land become utterly waste”? (Isa. 6:11). The same 
thought is expressed in such passages as the following, all earlier 
than 701 B.c.: Isa. 2:12-19; 3:8; 5:3-11; 7:17-19; 8:7; 10:3; 
22:1-4. Such ruin is to visit the country that no place will be 
inviolate. 

All this however was before or during the first approach of Sen- 
nacherib. Crowned in 705 B.c., the Assyrian monarch first marched 
south to quell an insurrection in that part of his kingdom. In 7o1 
B.c., he entered the arena of Palestinian life to punish those who 
there rebelled against him. The details of his movements are not 
always certain, but the following is probably the order of events. 
Beginning with Tyre he speedily brought the coast lands into 
submission. Many kinglets of the neighborhood then hastily 
acknowledged his suzerainty. Hezekiah of Judah seems to have 
been a chief conspirator. Witnessing the conquests of the army in 
the West, some of his own cities perhaps having been taken, he 
sends tribute to the Assyrian King (II Kings 18:14-15). Sen- 
nacherib, however, unwilling to leave the chief fortress in its security, 
scours Judah, taking in all forty-six fenced cities and many smaller 
ones, and makes preparation for an attack on Jerusalem. Rebellion 
in Babylonia, however, compels him hastily to return to his own 
land (II Kings 19:7). More than a decade later, he again makes 
an expedition to the West against the Arabians and the Egyptians. 
Probably he now visited Palestine and laid an unsuccessful siege 
to Jerusalem. In the South his army was decimated by a great 
plague (II Kings 19:35-36; Herod. ii. 141), and he hurriedly 
retired to Nineveh. The certainties, however, are Sennacherib’s 
ravaging the towns of Judah, receiving tribute from Hezekiah, 
and his inability to bring Jerusalem to his feet. 

This being clear, what was the influence of his invasion, or more 
probably invasions, on the prophetic message? First of all, in this 
was the vindication of prophecy. The teaching of the prophets had 
been strange in the ears of the people. They were considered 
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pessimists, who were disloyal to their nation and their God. Their 
characterizations of Deity seemed far-fetched. They represented 
God as supremely interested in moral relations, rather than in 
religious observances. All the prophets agreed that the sinful 
nation must perish. The scathing message of Isaiah had been 
ringing in their ears for a generation. The results had not been 
commensurate with the message. But now the catastrophe has 
fallen. These men of God are shown to have been the truth- 
speakers. They alone have read the mind of Jehovah. Thus the 
messages of these men gain a credence which could scarcely have 
been possible apart from the episode of the Assyrian invasion. 
Henceforth, the popular religious conception that, irrespective of 
character, the day of Jehovah will be a day of light, is altogether 
untenable. Immanuel, to a corrupt people, proves to be not a 
sign of hope, but one of destruction. 

This fact seems to have borne immediate fruit in the life of the 
nation. Following the first invasion it is probable that a religious 
reformation was instituted. The high places, because of lost 
prestige, would merit no consideration. That the temple and its 
worship was purified is indicated in II Kings 18:4. How far this 
reformation was carried is now difficult to say. That Isaiah was 
the moving spirit in it may be taken for granted. That there was 
sincere repentance, on the part of many, is a likely result, following 
the terror of the invasion and the preaching of the prophets. 

But more important still is the fact that the experience with 
this foreign invader essentially changed the message of Isaiah. 
Prior to the second invasion, influenced by the ruthlessness of the 
foe and by the repentance of the people, the prophet utters his 
deep conviction, that this army will not be permitted completely 
to overthrow Judah. Assyria will be driven back and destroyed 
(Isa. 10:33-34; 14:24-27; 17:12-14). Further, in the hour of 
crisis, when the foe gathers around Jerusalem, Isaiah’s unwavering 
confidence in God flashes forth and in the face of everything to 
the contrary he believes that Jerusalem will be saved. True, 
even from the beginning of his ministry, this prophet believed 
that a remnant would repent (Shear-jashub, Isa. 7:3). His 
disciples, his family, and he himself had remained ever loyal to 
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Jehovah. But now his confidence assumes a more definite form. 
Jerusalem, the city of sacred history, the place of his own peculiar 
experience, the very sanctuary of Jehovah, cannot perish. It is 
true that some passages teaching this doctrine have been freely 
reworked by later hands. Yet, these narratives seem to have 
preserved to us the facts with essential accuracy. Thus, the con- 
ception of the inviolability of Jerusalem owes its origin to this 
most courtly of Old Testament prophets. Jerusalem was indeed 
to him the localization of his hopes. How completely the concep- 
tion has changed in a few short years may best be appreciated 
by a comparison of such passages as Mic. 3:12, or Isa. 29:1-4, 
where the destruction of Jerusalem is certain, with passages such 
as Isa. 37:21-22, where the same city is declared inviolable. That 
this change was brought about by the fortunes of the war of Judah 
with her overlord is to be conceded. 

This again leads directly to the centralization of worship. The 
outlying sanctuaries of Judah had fallen. Jehovah not having 
defended them was of course displeased with them. Earlier, 
the northern sanctuaries had suffered the same fate, presumably 
for the same cause. But with Jerusalem it was different. Jehovah 
had delivered it. The most ancient ritual, priests of the most 
approved lineage, objects of the greatest sanctity, were all there. 
This marvelous deliverance was the last needed token of its sacro- 
sanct character. This gave an overwhelming impetus to that devel- 
opment of ritual toward which the worship had been moving for 
centuries. Centralization makes it easily possible to guard the 
ritual from extraneous elements. Details can be more carefully 
attended to and perfected. The manner of approach to Deity 
will become more uniform. Customs will become crystallized. 
Differentiation of functions in the priesthood will be developed 
and every part of the ritual will be enhanced in the eyes of the 
worshipers. The basis is thus firmly laid for the reform of Josiah, 
and for Ezekiel’s temple vision. Between the earlier and simpler 
conceptions of worship, and that developed ritual of which the 
Priest code is the exponent, we see that in the pathway of progress 
the invasion of Sennacherib was of great importance. 

Centralization was a fountain from which there flowed many 
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deviating streams of religious thought. On the one hand, it 
speedily degenerated into a lifeless dogma. In the time of Jere- 
miah the careless throng made it the bulwark of moral negligence 
(Jer. 7:4). On the other hand, the doctrine which sprang from this 
deliverance enabled the idea of a Davidic dynasty to persist after 
the fall of the city in 586 B.c. The hope underlying it inspired the 
return from the exile, the rebuilding of the city and the temple, 
and the long, sad struggle for national existence. It colored the 
thought of the interbiblical period and provided a symbolism alike 
for Jewish and Christian apocalypses. Though the tone often 
changes, yet through long centuries the confidence of Isaiah against 
the Assyrian invader rings out its note of victory to perplexed 
and drooping hearts in life’s great struggle. 

Implicit in this invasion and centralization lies the conception 
of monotheism. With many sanctuaries naturally there would 
grow up many differing methods of approach to Deity, and hence 
many differing ideas of Deity. The step to polytheism would be 
very short indeed. With centralization only one method of wor- 
ship was recognized. In one place only did the Glory dwell. One 
sanctuary only would thus present to Israel a most striking object- 
lesson of the oneness of Jehovah. Further, he has summoned the 
Assyrian to his aid. Yet even a world-conquering army cannot 
move beyond his set bound. In the advent of Assyria a world- 
horizon is opened up to Israel for the first time in her history. And 
in that world-wide vision Jehovah is supreme. What further need 
of evidence for the unity and the universal power of Jehovah than 
these two great spectacles, an Assyrian army summoned by 
Jehovah, and only one sanctuary? The way is thus prepared for 
that dogmatic statement of monotheism which is elaborated in 
Deutero-Isaiah. 

To follow these great lines of thought in detail through prophecy 
and legislation would be interesting and profitable. But sufficient 
has been suggested to show that in the hard school of national 
experience the rod of Jehovah’s anger was his index finger pointing 
the seers of Israel toward some of the greatest truths of Old Testa- 
ment revelation. 


THE ANTHROPOMORPHISM OF GEN., CHAP. 1 


REV. A. E. WHATHAM 
Louisville, Kentucky 


In our last article’ we showed that Gen. 1:26 exhibits clear evi- 
dence of the existence of a polytheistic conception of deity among 
the people of Israel at the time when the whole chapter was written. 
We shall now show that the same passage equally exhibits similar 
evidence that deity was conceived of- at that period as possessing 
physical form corresponding in every respect to that of man, except, 
of course, that unlike that of man it could be made invisible as well 
as visible. In other words, we shall show that man’s physical 
form was supposed to have been modeled after that of his Creator. 
Thus it is that we read: ‘‘And God said, Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness.”* We do not intend it to be understood 
that we see in the terms ‘‘image”’ and “likeness” only a physical 
meaning, since we agree with the bishops of London and Birming- 
ham, the former writing me in 1899 that both he and the latter, 
then ‘‘Canon”’ Gore, see in Gen. 1:26 a reference to ‘“‘man as a 
whole, body, soul, and spirit,’ Dr. Ingram, then head of Oxford 
House, London, adding, that this is Westcott’s view expressed 
in his Gospel of Life. Professor Driver, however, says of this 
“image of God’’ that “it relates from the nature of the case to 
man’s immaterial nature. It can be nothing but the gift of self- 
conscious reason which is possessed by man, but by no other 
animal” (Genesis, 15). We believe that Professor Driver’s one- 
sided error is the result of his failure to see in Gen., chap. 1, expres- 
sions of thought embodying beliefs current at the time this chapter 
was written. We have already shown that Gen., chap. 1, was 
written before monotheism was taught in Israel, and therefore 
before the advent of the conception of God as essentially an ipvisi- 

t See Biblical World, November, 1910, p. 329. 

2 Peters, Early Hebrew Story; Curtiss, Primitive Semitic Religions of Today, 
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ble spirit. If God was believed by the Israelites to have appeared 
constantly to them in human form, no Hebrew scribe rejecting 
such a belief could possibly have included in his narrative a state- 
ment plainly accepting not merely a polytheistic but also an anthro- 
pomorphic view of deity. Both Driver and Bennett see in the 
expression, ‘“‘and Enoch walked with God” (Gen. 5:22, 24), merely 
a description of Enoch’s “‘special piety,” whereas it is abundantly 
evident that here we have a reference to an intimacy with deity 
corresponding to that exhibited in Gen., chap. 3, where man is 
represented as enjoying the companionship of God visibly present 
in human form.’ Indeed, it was not until very late in Old Testa- 
ment times that God was thought of in any other way than as 
possessing a human form. It was thus that Yahweh was repre- 
sented as appearing to Abraham whose offer of hospitality was 
at once accepted by him.4 We have already shown that the sons 
of God, or gods, were viewed as divine beings who had contracted 
physical marriage with mortals. This, while evidently regarded 
by the Hebrew scribe who inserted this incident in Gen., chap. 6, 
as contrary to the usual order of marriage, was nevertheless viewed 
by him as equally capable of having taken place as the frequent 
marriages between the gods and the mortals described by classi- 
cal writers.s Throughout the whole of the Old Testament, angels 
—who differ from God merely in degree and not in kind—are 
viewed as divine beings who possess not only human bodies, but 
also the ordinary human functions of walking, eating, talking, 
resting, and evidently sleeping.© Now all this shows that the 
expression, “‘Let us make man in our image,” means primarily 
that God made man with a bodily form patterned after his own 
image in and by which he appeared to men. That we are here 
correct is definitely seen in the account of man’s creation in Gen., 
chap. 2. Here he is formed out of the dust of the ground after 
the manner of a potter who makes an image of clay, complete and 


3 Dillmann, in loco; Toffteen, Historic Exodus, 22, 23; cf. Driver, and Bennett 
on Gen. 3:8. 


4 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. “ Abraham.”’ 
5 Bennett, Genesis, 133; Curtiss, PSRTD, 120; Ryle, ENG, 94. 
§ Driver, Genesis, xx; Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. “ Angel’; Gen. 19:4. 
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beautiful, but inert because as yet lifeless. Nevertheless, it 
already possesses a form which was none other than the image 
and likeness of God, and not of God only, but of the angels or 
other divine beings, since it was in our image and likeness that 
Yahweh-Elohim, a term signifying “‘Lord of the Gods,” made 
man. Now it is singular that the Babylonian god, Marduk, who 
created man, is termed “‘Lord of gods,” ‘“‘the prince of gods,” 
and even “god of gods.’ Nor is the representation of man as 
made in the image of God, meaning, after God’s supposed physical 
form, peculiar to the Bible. The Babylonian Gilgamesh epic 
describes the two heroes, Gilgamesh and Eabani, as made, the 
latter out of a piece of clay, in the image of the gods, and so pos- 
sessed of ‘“divine appearance.’* Sayce informs us that ‘“‘the 
Babylonian gods were represented under the form of men, so that 
men would have been described as created in their image,’ and 
he refers to a recent discovery by Mr. Pinches of a Babylonian 
text which says, ‘‘the man sagsabbar is the zalam, or image of the 
god Nergal.” 

From the evidence we:have now produced, both here and in 
article III of this series, we cannot but think that we have fully 
shown that Gen., chap. 1, was written by a Hebrew scribe who 
entertained a polytheistic and anthropomorphic view of deity; and 
we shall therefore now conclude this series by a brief consideration 
of the religion of Israel in general from the “conquest” to the 
exile.” 

It was formerly held by scholars generally that under the teach- 
ing of Moses the Hebrew-Israelites he delivered from the bondage 
of Egypt and finally intrusted to Joshua for their conquest of, and 
settlement in, Canaan, were a nation of monotheists who had 
finally ‘broken, at least in principle, with heathenism,” so that 
their subsequent frequent declensions into the idolatry of the Ca- 
naanites and their neighbors were nothing more than lapses under 
temptations too strong for them to resist. This view, which is 
known as ‘the old degeneration theory,” although still held by 


7Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia and Assyria, 119, 239, 437; Sayce, Religions of 
Ancient Babylon, 96-99; Toffteen, op. cit., 23. 
8 Jastrow, op. cit., 474, 477, 490. 
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some scholars,? modern research shows to be entirely contrary 
to the facts in the case. In the light of this more careful and 
candid criticism, Israel is seen to have been both in heart and 
practice a nation of idolaters from the conquest to the exile. In 
Egypt they had practiced idolatry, thus copying the example of 
their Babylonian and Aramaic forefathers; while in Canaan they 
had simply gone from bad to worse.’® Thus, in spite of their 
supposed specially covenanted relation to Yahweh, “history 
clearly shows,” says Professor Bennett, ‘that the life of Israel 
does not seem to have been of a very different character from that 
of other nations. . . . . They did not suppose that Jehovah 
required a purer, more seemly, more humane, more spiritual wor- 
ship than Baal, Moloch, or Chemosh. They thought to gratify 
him by idolatry, religious prostitution, obscene rites and symbols, 
and human sacrifice, especially the sacrifice of children. . . . . 
The Israelites generally had no clear understanding that Jehovah 
was amoral being. They did not recognize him as unique or even 
supreme, but tended to confuse him, and even put him on a 
level with the tribal and national deities of their heathen neigh- 
bors. The prophets confronted this popular theology with an 
emphatic and sweeping condemnation, and announced a different 
standard of conduct,” which, of course, included a different belief. 
But if all this be so, we have thus in the recorded history of Israel 
two complete aspects of religion—“‘that of the inspired prophets, 
and that of the people and the religious teachers who were the 
mouthpieces of popular feeling.”"* It has been rightly said that 
“the religious development of Israel is virtually a development 
in the idea of God;”™" and, that “The history of the religion of 
Israel is the history of the religion of Jahweh.” We shall there- 
fore endeavor to show what Israel and its official teachers knew 
of Yahweh at, and subsequently to, the Exodus, and when the 
later prophetic teaching, with its developing conceptions of the 
true character and being of God, was first promulgated in Israel. 

9 Hastings, Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. “Idolatry.” 

10 Budde, Religions of Israel, 200. 

™ Bennett, Theology of the Old Testament, 9; cf. 9-11. 

1 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. “God,” by Davidson. 

13 Ibid., s.v. “Israel,” by Barton. 
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All critics agree that to the Hebrews of the “‘ Exodus” and the 
“Conquest,” Moses, in his declaration that “ Jehovah is the God of 
Israel,” gave a new principle of religion by which Israel finally 
grew into a state or nation. But the question as to whether he 
further gave them any new or enlightened conception as to the 
true character and being of God is with some scholars still a dis- 
puted point. Wellhausen thinks that he did not, since “with 
regard to the essential nature of Jehovah,-as distinct from his 
relation to men,” he assumes that Moses ‘‘allowed them to con- 
tinue in the same way of thinking with their fathers.”” Whatever 
laws and statutes Moses gave them these contained nothing of a 
“specifically moral character.” It was not until the ninth- 
century prophets, beginning with Elijah, ‘‘that the religion of 
Israel became ethical and spiritual,’ although Amos, in the next 
century, was ‘‘the first to teach the faith of a practical mono- 
theist.’”"5 Even the eighth-century prophets do not declare 
Yahweh to be God alone, though they are silent as to all other 
gods. It remained for the prophet of the Exile, the so-called 
second-Isaiah, and other writers of that period, to declare the 
essential unity of the Godhead. Thus it is that the bishop of 
Moray says that ‘‘ Moses proclaimed Jahweh as the God of Israel, 
supreme among gods, alone to be worshiped, by the people whom 
he had made his own. . . . . But the realization of the truth 
that there is none other God but Jahweh came by slow degrees 
only; henotheism, which taught that Jahweh was alone to be 
worshiped by Israel, while the heathen deities were real, but infe- 
rior, gods, gave place slowly to a true monotheism.”*?7 Even 
Elijah, while the first to declare Yahweh’s essential moral right- 
eousness, was still a henotheist."* His work was chiefly to extir- 
pate the worship of heathen deities in Israel, that of his successors 
of the eighth century and onward, to raise the religion of Israel 
to ethical purity. It was with the prophets of this century that 
the new conception of Yahweh’s character and being, in other 


™% Encyclopaedia Britannica, s.v. “Israel.” 
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words, the second of the two aspects of Israel’s religion already 
referred to, had its origin. Prior to this Yahweh had been thought 
of by both people and teachers as a man of similar form and pas- 
sions to the rest of men." Hitherto consequently he had been 
worshiped as the Yahweh according to the flesh, henceforth it was 
to be Yahweh according to the spirit.” It is of course true that 
during this period Yahweh is not recorded as personally connected 
with any sexual grossness, yet the reproductive organs are held 
as especially sacred to him,?’ while marriage between the gods and 
mortals was freely credited. I do not forget that W. R. Smith, 
while correctly viewing Gen. 6:1-4 as referring to “angels,” yet 
thinks that we have here a piece of old Semitic mythology out 
of place in the religion of the Old Testament.” Out of place with 
the prophetical part of the Old Testament religion it certainly is, 
but not with the earlier part written by the teachers of the popular 
and official theology of that time, a theology, moreover, which, 
despite the teaching of the prophets, the people refused to give 
up; hence it was, as Professor Bennett truly says, that the people ° 
still sought to gratify Yahweh by religious prostitution, and 
other obscene rites which they brought into the very temple itself 
(II Kings 23:6). But while the bulk of the people were thus refus- 
ing to listen to the spiritual teaching of the prophets, God himself, 
by a series of disasters, beginning with the overthrow of the Northern 
Kingdom in B.c. 722, and ending with that of the South in B.c. 
586, had caused a few of the better minds to listen and obey. 
The master of St. Catherine’s College, Canon Johns, sees “nothing 
unique about the Hebrew religion which would exempt it from the 
laws admitted to work in the case of other religions.7> He may 
be correct touching Israel’s pre-prophetic religion, but not touch- 
ing the prophetic. Here the flesh has gone and the spirit has 
entirely taken its place, not with the people, however, who to the 
last we find given to sexual rites, although these were no longer 


19 Tbid., s.v. “Israel;’”’ Driver, “‘Genesis,” xx. 
2 Barton, Semitic Origins, 303. 
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officially sanctioned (Jer. 6:18; 44:19; Ezek. 16:17, 18). But 
prophets and priests are at last united in spiritual teaching, the- 
ophanies in human form are now no longer taught, not simply 
ignored, but absolutely rejected as impossible.** So thorough 
had been this spiritual teaching, that when Judah returned from 
exile the old tendency to idolatry, which had lasted throughout 
the entire period of the judges and the monarchy, was gone for 
ever, giving place to a staunch and loyal monothesim. But how? 
By the at length enforced moral standards of the prophets and 
their conception of God, both utterly unaccounted for by their 
environment, or by “the laws admitted to work in the case of 
other religions.” Critical research makes it impossible for us to 
trace this conception of the prophets of the eighth century back 
to Abraham and Moses: nevertheless the prophets had it, and 
the question is, How did they get it? Surely Professor Barton 
is more correct than Canon Johns in saying, “‘Men spake from 
God, being moved by the Holy Spirit’; in other words, by some- 
thing unique, by revelation.’ 

It will be recalled that, in the first article of this series, I 
showed that modern scholars freely admitted the existence of 
nothing beyond a human element in a large part of the Bible; 
in other words, that here we have, to requote Canon Beeching, 
“no part of divine revelation at all.” Now comes a new volume 
of Cambridge Biblical Essays, edited by the Regius professor of 
divinity, Dr. Swete. Speaking on “The Religious Aspect of 
the Bible,” he says, “‘Its authority has been undisputed; in 
all matters of which it treats it has been regarded as infallible. 
This belief has been sincere, but unreasoning, and held for the 
most part without intelligence or discernment. But such faith 
in the Bible must go down before the march of knowledge.”” And 
he then sounds a note of warning to those who would avert the 
danger of the present decline in the religious use of the Bible, that 
their aim must be to place it ‘“‘upon a basis from which no legiti- 
mate criticism can cast it down.” It is in some small measure 
to aid in effecting this result that the present series of papers has 

24 Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. ““Theophany”’; Isa. 43:10; 44:6. 

25 Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, s.v. “Israel.” 
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been written. Criticism shows plainly that, in the words of Pro- 
fessor Bennett, ‘‘The Bible is the record of human misunderstand- 
ing as well as of divine revelations,” and yet, even the misunder- 
standing is based on the effort to represent God as supreme, just, 
and holy. When we come to the eighth century, a new era opens 
in Israel’s religion, and the divine element breaks forth with a 
light that is never afterward dimmed by human error, but which 
grows brighter and brighter until it needs but the teaching of 
Jesus to become the ultimate conception of God for the ages.” 


26 Barton, Semitic Origins, 303. 
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STUDIES IN THE PSALTER* 


PROFESSOR KEMPER FULLERTON 
Oberlin Theological Seminary, Oberlin, Ohio 


Schechter, from whose lists the examples cited at the close 
of the preceding article were taken, has catalogued some seventy 
parallels between Ben Sira and the Psalter. These cover forty- 
four psalms taken indiscriminately from all five books. Schechter 
argues that in every case the Psalter is the source of Ben Sira’s 
phrases and was therefore extant in its fivefold form in Ben Sira’s 
day. As it will be impossible to examine each instance of alleged 
parallelism, I can only record my own impressions drawn from a 
study of them. 

The connection between Ben Sira and the Psalter is of the 
closest possible description. He is saturated with the phrases 
that are found in Hebrew psalmody. But this relationship can 
be explained in two ways: (1) Many of the psalms may have 
originated in the same general period in which Ecclesiasticus was 
written and hence shared with it the same thoughts and language; 
or (2) Ben Sira may be considered as in each case a conscious 
imitator. 

The former possibility cannot be altogether dismissed. Because 
we, today, know a certain body of phrases as exclusively biblical, 
we cannot argue that if Ben Sira used these phrases, he also knew 
them as biblical. Three illustrations will serve to put us on our 
guard at this point. There is a peculiar use of the verb “‘to see” 
in the Old Testament in the sense of “‘seeing one’s desires upon 
one’s enemies” (cf. Ps. 112:8; 118:7; 59:11). This might be 
thought to be a distinctively biblical expression. But it is found 
in the ancient inscription of Mesa, king of Moab, and in the recently 
discovered Assuan papyri. This shows that the phrase which we 
know as biblical was a current phrase in Bible times. Again, the 
title “God of heaven” which is so characteristic of Nehemiah’s 

* Continued from the January issue of the Biblical World. 
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Memorabilia and the later books of the Bible is found in the same 
Assuan papyri which indicates that it was characteristic of a 
period, rather than of a book. Most important of all, there is a 
case of undoubted parallelism between Ben Sira and Daniel: 

Dan. 11:35: Even to the time of the end, because it is yet for the ap- 


pointed time. 
B.S. 36:8 (33:10): Hasten the end and appoint the appointed time. 


In both passages the technical eschatological terms ‘‘end”’ and 
‘appointed time” are joined together and that, too, in contexts 
which are similar. Both passages are dealing with implied per- 
secutions of the Jews and with a desire for vengeance. But 
Daniel is demonstrably later than Ben Sira. Accordingly we must 
hold that in this case either Daniel is dependent upon Ben Sira or, 
which is far more probable, both writers were using a technical 
messianic term current at the time. This last illustration con- 
clusively proves that in case of a striking relationship between a 
biblical book and Ben Sira we cannot always argue to the depend- 
ence of the latter upon the former. In view of these cases the list 
of coincidences between Ben Sira and the Psalter adduced by 
Schechter certainly needs sifting so far as the coincidences, taken 
separately, are used as proof of Ben Sira’s dependence. Two 
illustrations will again emphasize the need of caution: 

Ps. 102 (title): A prayer of an afflicted man when he faints and poureth 

out his complaint. 


B. S. 32:4 (35:4): Ina place of song? do not pour out an address 
And at an unsuitable time do not display your wisdom. 


The phrases “pour out an address” and ‘‘pour out a complaint”’ are 
the same in Hebrew though the Hebrew noun is used in different 
senses (‘‘address,” “‘complaint”’). In adducing this coincidence 
Schechter no doubt relies on the fact that the phrase occurs only 
here and at Ps. 142:2 in the Old Testament. Yet an instance like 
this may just as easily be explained as due to the fact that the 
phrase was in common use. Again take the following doxological 
formulas: 

2It is interesting to note that the word for “‘song” in this verse is mizmor and 


it is used here and at vs. 6 and 49:1 of a secular song. Contrast its use in the Bible 
of hymns only. However, Ben Sira also knows its religious significance. 
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Ps. 145:1, 2, 21: I will extol Thee, oh God my King, 
And I will bless thy name forever and ever; 
All the day will I bless thee, 
And will praise thy name for ever and ever. 
My mouth shall speak the praise of Jehovah, 
And let all flesh bless his holy name for ever and ever. 
B. S.-51:11, 12; 39:35: I will praise thy name continually, ; 
And will sing thee in prayer; 
Then Jehovah heard my voice 
And gave ear unto my supplication; 
Wherefore I will give thanks and praise 
And will bless the name of Jehovah. 
And now with all the heart and mouth sing aloud 
And bless the name of Jehovah. 


The similarities of these doxologies is obvious. Yet they are just 
such doxologies as were likely to be in current use and could hardly 
serve as proof of a literary dependence of Ben Sira upon Ps. 145. 

But when full allowance has been made for the above consider- 
ations, I am still inclined to think that where a relationship exists 
between Ben Sira and the Psalter, the presumption is always in 
favor of his literary dependence upon the Psalter. The reasons 
for this are as follows: (1) Ben Sira, as we have seen, knew a 
collection of psalms to which he specifically refers and which 
he in all probability regarded in a loose sense as Scripture. 
(2) He was a professed imitator of Scripture. (3) His relation- 
ship to the Psalter is precisely the same as his relationship 
to the Law. (4) In general it is the phraseology of the Psalter 
itself and not the current phraseology of the period in which many 
of the psalms and Ecclesiasticus were written that has influenced 
Ben Sira, though room must be left open for possible exceptions 
to this general proposition. The analogy of Ben Sira’s relation- 
ship to the Psalter with his relationship to the Law favors it. 
But it is still more strongly recommended by the almost total 
lack of any coincidences in words or phrases between Ben Sira 
and the latest books of the Old Testament. Schechter,? from 
whom my illustrations have been selected, has adduced some 86 
coincidences with the Law, 34 with Samuel and Kings, 70 with 


3 The Wisdom of Ben Sira (1899). 
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the Psalms. On the other hand he refers to only 9 coincidences 
with Chronicles, of which 5 may at once be disregarded as they 
are equally coincidences with the older books.4 But one parallel 
with Esther is given and that is of the faintest and most uncon- 
vincing description. Of the three alleged parallels with Daniel, 
but one is sure. Probably some of the parallels with the Psalter 
may be explained as the one sure parallel to Daniel is explained— 
as due to current ideas and idioms rather than to a literary con- 
nection. But the great disproportion between the number of 
parallels with the earlier books and the number with the later 
books very strongly favors the view that Ben Sira is indebted to 
these earlier books themselves for those phrases which he has in 
common with them, rather than to the idiom of the period in 
which he lived. . 

If this view of the general dependence of Ben Sira upon the 
Psalter is admitted, the peculiar nature of the dependence becomes 
very significant. The Psalter as a part of Scripture has not 
simply furnished him with ideas. It has furnished him with the 
language in which to express them. The Psalter is woven into 
the very texture of his literary idiom. This formal relationship 
implies an even greater influence of the Psalter upon the author 
of Ecclesiasticus than if he had actually quoted it, though it makes 
the priority in individual cases difficult to determine. 

(5) But the most interesting evidence for the general priority 
of the Psalter to Ecclesiasticus remains to be considered. In an 
addendum first brought to light in the Hebrew fragments there 
is the following psalm:s 

I 


. O give thanks unto Jehovah for he is good: for his mercy endureth forever. 
. O give thanks unto the God of praises for, etc. 

. O give thanks unto the keeper of Israel for, etc. 

. O give thanks unto the former of all things for, etc. 

. O give thanks unto the redeemer of Israel for, etc. 


4Cf. Néldeke, ZATW (1900), 89. 

5 Fuchs, Textkritische Untersuchungen zum hebrdischen Ekklesiasticus (1907), 
120 ff., has cast serious doubt upon the genuineness of this psalm, so serious, in fact, 
that any argument based upon the assumption of its genuineness is so far forth inse- 
cure. Yet even if the psalm is not by Ben Sira himself, it must have been practically 
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6. O give thanks unto him that gathereth the outcasts of Israel for, etc. 

. O give thanks unto him that buildeth his city and his sanctuary for, etc. 

. O give thanks unto him that maketh a horn to sprout for the house of 
David for, etc. 

g. O give thanks unto him that chooseth the sons of Zadok to be priests, etc. 


on 


Ill 


1o. O give thanks unto the shield of Abraham for, etc. 

11. O give thanks unto the rock of Isaac for, etc. 

12. O give thanks unto the Mighty one of Jacob for, etc. 

13. O give thanks unto him that hath chosen Zion for, etc. 
14. O give thanks unto the King of the kings of kings for, etc. 


IV 


15. And he hath lifted up a horn for his people, a praise for all his beloved, 
even the children of Israel, a people near unto him. Hallelujah. 


The close resemblance of the above Psalm to Ps. 136 at once 
strikes the attention. The two psalms could hardly have been 
composed independently of one another. But the priority of Ps. 
136 is practically certain. The psalm in Ecclesiasticus is inten- 
tionally supplemental to Ps. 136. Ps. 136 expresses thanksgiving 
for the ancient, pre-exilic mercies of God to Israel. The hymn 
in Ecclesiasticus praises Him for what are primarily post-exilic 
mercies. This can scarcely be accidental. But Ps. 136 is imme- 
diately connected with Ps. 135. They are a pair of Hallels (vide 
supra), the same in topic, thought, and style. It is further admitted 
that these two psalms belong to the latest stratum in the Psalter. 
They are liturgical compilations full of reminiscences of other 
psalms. But, and this is the upshot of the argument, if the psalm 
in Ecclesiasticus is later than these very late psalms in the Psalter, 


contemporary with him. The eulogistic reference to the Zadokite priests in vs. 9 
cannot be explained out of a later period. Fuchs admits that this reference must 
point to a time before 153 B.c. when the Zadokite priests were finally deposed in favor 
of the Maccabean princes. But the reference to the Zadokite priests points to a 
still earlier time. The praise of them could scarcely have been written after 170, 
i.e., the period of the deposition (or murder?) of the high priest, Onias III. After 
this the Zadokites became a stench in the nostrils of every pious Jew. Hence the 
genuineness of this psalm is not necessary to my argument so long as it can with proba- 
bility be maintained that the psalm was practically contemporary with Ben Sira. 
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it is reasonable to infer, though the proof is admittedly not strin- 
gent, that it is later than the great bulk of the Psalms. Accordingly 
we are not surprised to find other clear reminiscences of the Psalter 
in this psalm, notably of psalms in Book V.° 

The general testimony of Ben Sira to the Psalter has now been 
reviewed. It remains to ask what is the special bearing of this 
testimony upon the question of the existence of Maccabean psalms. 

In the first place, nothing has been discovered in the relation- 
ship of the Psalter to the Canon in the age of Ben Sira that would 
render the incorporation of later psalms into it impossible. We 
have seen that the group of Writings was in process of formation 
in this period and that the idea of canonicity, especially of the 
canonicity of a hymnbook, was vague. From this point of view 
subsequent accretions are not only possible, they might even be 
expected. In this connection the psalm in Ecclesiasticus is again 
of interest. It shows that psalms were still being written in the 
time of Ben Sira in the spirit of psalms now incorporated in the 
Psalter. 

On the other hand, the fact that this psalm, though anonymous, 
like many of the canonical psalms, was not incorporated in the 
Psalter, might go to show that the collection was closed.? Of more 
importance than considerations drawn from the history of the 


6 Cf. vs. 3 with Ps. 121:4; vs. 8 with 132:17; vs. 12 with 132:2, 5, and vs. 13 
with 132:13. The relationship of vs. 15 to Ps. 148:14 is perplexing. If the hymn in 
Ecclesiasticus is dependent upon the psalm it is the one case of a verbatim quotation 
which we have in the book. But is the psalm prior to the hymn? It is very doubtful 
whether 148: 14 is original. The subject of the psalm is the praise of heaven (vss. 1-6) 
and the praise of the earth (vss. 7-13). Vs. 14 introduces a thought entirely alien 
to the rest of the psalm. That the psalm has been redacted is practically certain from 
its present unmetrical form. A balance between the two series of praises would 
seem to have been originally intended. Note also the correspondence between vs. 
13, a and b, and vs. 5. Yet the second half is longer than the first half by five lines, 
even after the elimination of vs. 14. There is every evidence, therefore, that the 
psalm has been tampered with. The thought of the verse in Ecclesiasticus is some- 
what more in keeping with the psalm than it is in Ps. 148.. But it is as much out of 
harmony with the poetical structure of the psalm in Ecclesiasticus as it is with the 
structure of the psalm in the psalter. The original Iocation of the verse it is now 
probably impossible to determine. 


7 This inference can not be drawn if, as seems probable, the psalm was very early 
attached to Ben Sira’s work, for Ben Sira never was included in the Canon. 
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Canon is the claim that Ben Sira actually depends on those psalms 
most confidently assigned to the Maccabean period. Again it is 
impossible in the compass of these articles to examine all the 
alleged coincidences between Ben Sira and the psalms in question. 
I can only select three typical cases in which the factors which 
must control our final decision are involved: 
(1) Ps. 79:12: And render unto our neighbors sevenfold into their 
bosom. 
B.S. 32:13 (35:11): Give to God as he gives to thee 
With good intent and as much as you can 


For he is a rewarding God 
And sevenfold will he render unto thee. 


This is precisely one of those cases where we must be on our 
guard against inferring a literary dependence. The phrase ‘‘to 
render sevenfold” is just such a phrase as would be likely to be in 
current use. Hence on the basis of this coincidence alone we 
would have no right to assert a priority of the psalm. . 
(2) Ps. 44:18: Our heart is not turned back 

Neither have our steps declined from thy way. 

B. S. 46:11: And the Judges, each by name, 


All those whose heart was not carried away 
Or turned back from God. 


This coincidence is of more importance. The verb “turn back”’ 
is used with ‘“‘heart” only in this psalm and at Prov. 14:14. And 
the whole Hebrew phrase is very much like that in the psalm. 
The assertion of faithfulness to Jehovah in the psalm would be 
applied by Ben Sira to the judges in accordance with his usual 
method of giving a biblical phrase a different application. Yet 
here again inferences of dependence upon the psalm based upon this 
coincidence alone are unsafe. The very fact that this same expres- 
sion is found in a proverb shows that it was probably a current 
idiom even if we do not find it again in the Old Testament. We 
have seen that a large body of such phrases is common to Ben 
Sira and the Psalter. This is in accordance with what we would 
expect. We know on independent grounds that Ben Sira was 
acquainted with a large collection of psalms and used them in the 


8 It is found again at B. S. 7:3 and 20:12. 
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same way as he did the other Scriptures. But for the reasons 

already assigned, when it comes to individual cases, dependence of 

Ben Sira upon this or that particular psalm cannot safely be in- 

ferred from such coincidences alone. 

(3) Ps. 74:10-11, 13: We see not our signs; there is no more any prophet 
Neither is there any among us that knoweth how long. 
How long, O God, shall the adversary reproach 


Shall the enemy blaspheme thy name for ever ? 
Why drawest Thou back thy hand, even thy right hand? 


Thou didst divide the sea by thy strength, 
Thou breakest the heads of the sea-monsters in [over] 
the waters. 
B. S. 33:6-9, 12 (36:6-10): Renew the signs and repeat the wonders, 
Exalt the hand and the right arm, 
Awake anger and pour out wrath, 
Humble the adversary, strike down the enemy. 


Destroy the head of the princes of the enemy 
Who say there is none beside me. ~ 


This seems to be one of those cases of very subtle relationship 
which we have seen to exist between Ben Sira and the Scriptures. 
Observe the remarkable parallelism in the following expressions: 
Ps.: “signs”; ‘adversary, enemy”; “hand, right hand”; 
“breakest the heads”; B. S.: “signs”; “hand, right arm”’; 
“adversary, enemy”; ‘“‘destroy the head.” The fact that the 
phrases “breaking the heads” and ‘“‘destroying the head” are not 
quite the same and that the allusions in both are quite dissimilar 
is of little consequence in view of the known peculiarities of Ben 
Sira’s use of Scripture, and especially in view of the remarkable 
and unusual similarity in the contextual thought of the two pas- 
sages in the present instance. I confess that this passage makes 
the impression upon me of being dependent upon Ps. 74, although 
on internal grounds this psalm makes as strong a claim as any 
other psalm to be Maccabean. 

To sum up the testimony of Ben Sira to the existence of the 
Psalter: (1) There was unquestionably a collection of psalms 
known as Davidic and regarded in a loose sense as Scripture. 
(2) This collection inferentially included the great bulk of the 
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psalms now in our collection. (3) The evidence drawn from the 
doctrine of Scripture probably held in this period does not veto 
the possibility of subsequent additions to the Psalter. (4) The 
evidence drawn from the coincidences between Ben Sira and reputed 
Maccabean psalms is not in itself conclusive against such psalms, 
but when viewed in the light of the general dependence of Ben 
Sira upon the Psalter, is decidedly unfavorable to them. This 
prejudice can only be overcome by the strongest possible positive 
internal evidence of the psalms themselves to their Maccabean 
origin. 


MUSICIAN AND CHOIR 
From Tello, 3000 B.c. 
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THE NEW BUILDINGS OF THE UNION THEOLOGICAL 
SEMINARY 


The theological seminaries of the country will cordially unite in 
congratulating the Union Theological Seminary of New York upon the 
completion and occupation of its splendid new group of buildings on 
Morningside Heights which were dedicated on November 29. This 
notable school of theological learning was established in 1836. Until 
1884 it was situated at what is now a far down-town location, in Univer- 
sity Place. In the latter year it removed to new and splendid buildings 
at 7oo Park Avenue, which it was then fully expected would serve the 
purpose of the institution for an indefinite period to come. Barely a 
quarter of a century, however, served happily to prove the error of this 
judgment, and more happily still, to bring to the institution the friends 
and means which made possible the recent transfer to the new group of 
buildings extending from Broadway to Claremont Avenue, and from 
120th to 122d streets. 

The erection of this group of buildings is a notable event in the his- 
tory of theological education, if not also in that of ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture in this country. The architecture is the English Perpendicular 
Gothic. The quadrangle includes the Entrance or Library Tower, 
an administration building in which are contained also classrooms, a 
chapel, a library building, a student’s dormitory, a President’s house, 
and a residence building for the families of the members of the faculty. 
The total cost of land and buildings is approximately $2,400,000, being 
eight times the amount received for the sale of the land and buildings at 
700 Park Avenue. The chapel, a gift of Mrs. D. Willis James as a memo- 
rial to her husband, was erected at a cost of $300,000. The tower at 
120th Street and Broadway will eventually rise to a height of 200 feet. 
It will be similar in character to the tower in the Houses of Parliament in 
London. 

The erection of these buildings at a cost which even a comparatively 
few years ago would not have been dreamed of, bear significant testi- 
mony to the interest—let us hope the permanent interest—of the church, 
including men and women of the largest financial resources, in the work 
of theological education. That scholars such as Charles Cuthbert Hall, 
Francis Brown, and his associates, should have planned so splendidly 
for the future of theological education, and that laymen of the church 
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such as D. Willis James and John Crosby Brown should, at great cost 
to themselves, have realized the plan in brick and stone, bears weighty 
witness to the hold which the cause of theological education has today 
upon the strong men of the church. 

On the other hand, the erection of these buildings bears no less 

-important testimony to the expansion of theological education. For 
the need of the new buildings was not so much the result of increasing 
numbers in the school as of the broadening curriculum and scope of 
theological education. As long ago as 1880, before the Seminary was 
removed to 700 Park Avenue, it had 130 students; in 1905, when proba- 
bly the first steps were being taken for the erection of the buildings which 
have just been completed, the registration of the school numbered but 
138; its latest reports show a registration of 192, which is probably the 
highest number which the school ever contained. This is indeed a 
notable increase, but even if anticipated can scarcely have been the chief 
cause for the removal to Morningside Heights. More potent causes have 
been the increase of the library, the enlargement of the curriculum, and 
the broadening conception of what is involved in an adequate theological 
education for men of the twentieth century. It is instructive to observe 
that, while the total number of the faculty in 1884-85 was seven, there 
today are fifteen professors in active service, three instructors, and two 
stated lecturers. 

Congratulating the Union Theological Seminary on its beautiful 
new buildings and its fair prospect for the future, we congratulate the 
church even more on the testimony which is thus borne to the undimin- 
ished interest in theological education, and the broadening conception 
of its scope. 


seminaries in the United States. 


these tables we reprint below. 
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In the [ntercollegian for December, 1910, Mr. Thornton B. Penfield, 
secretary, for theological schools, of the International Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Association, presents the results of some careful 
study of the statistics of the attendance upon Protestant theological 
He states, what will be confirmed by 
the experience of anyone who is engaged in a similar task, that accurate 
figures are extremely difficult, indeed practically impossible, to obtain. 
He believes, however, that the tables show the essential facts. Two of 


PROTESTANT THEOLOGICAL STUDENTS IN THE UNITED STATES 


Men Women 

3,254 

4,785 

4,953 

5,231 

6,029 

6,616 

5,975 32 

IQOL.......... 5,632 gI 

5,410 108 

5,628 166 

5; 201 

6,194 258 

6,664 290 

7,189 307 

7,587 312 

1908-1909 
DENOMINATION 
Men Women Men Women 
ee 20 1,568 150 1,665 164 
10 597 59 675 63 
Congregational......... 10 487 19 510 10 
Episcopal.............. 16 418 ss 424 
24 1,090 1,199 I 
Methodist............. 22 1,194 37 1,188 36 
Presbyterian........... 23 1,076 14 1,161 9 
Reformed.............. 6 160 Ss 181 
13 599 28 584 29 
ee | 144 7,189 | 307 7,587 312 
140 
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Meantime, independently of Mr. Penfield, the editors of the Biblical 
World have been gathering statistics, supplementing similar efforts made 
in previous years. While Mr. Penfield’s investigations have covered all 
the theological seminaries of the country, the editors of the Biblical 
World have confined theirs to the schools which are organized and con- 
ducted especially for college graduates. It is, of course, impossible to 
draw any absolute line between schools on this basis; for, while there are 
a few schools that receive only college graduates, and many schools have 
practically no college graduates, there is a large middle class which differ 
one from another only in the proportion of the two classes which they 
contain. It is, moreover,impossible to obtain perfectly accurate statistics. 
Nevertheless it is possible fairly well to place in one group the schools in 
which a large fraction of the students, at least, are college graduates, 
and whose curriculum is intended for such, and another group those 
which have few or no college graduates, and the figures as a whole tell 
an unambiguous story. Of the 144 schools included by Mr. Penfield in 
his tables, approximately forty per cent may be counted, roughly, as 
graduate theological schools. The following tables include results of 
the study of the statistics of 56 schools of this class. Two columns 
are given for 1910-11, because the figures for the preceding years cover- 
ing the entire registration, fair comparison requires that beside the actual 
registration of the autumn months there should be added also a fair 
estimate of the registration for the year. The figures in the last column 
are conservatively based on estimates furnished by each school for 
itself. Of the four schools included in the eighth group three are also 
included in previous groups. 


STATISTICS OF STUDENT ATTENDANCE AT GRADUATE THEOLOGICAL 
SCHOOLS IN THE UNITED STATES, 1879-80 TO 1910-11 


ne 


| | | 
Schools No. 1899-| IgIO- IQIO— 
80 | 85 9° | 95 | 6 7 8 | 10 Ir Ir 
. Presbyterian....... II 1,073 863| 778 766 807, 886 899 
. Reformed, Reformed 796) 
Presbyterian, and | 
United Presby- 
8 145| 158) 236) 314) 256) 205) 223! 239) 218) 205 208 208 
Lutheran.......... 12 260} 405} 469) 621) 605) 576 531, 587| 625| 693 740 746 
Congregational. .... 7 | 308] 334) 477| 332| 316) 318) 344] 372 358) 372 
Baptist . 7 358} 366) 518) 632) 668) 669) 657; 721) 717 664; 725 
Methodist. ........ 4| 278) 450) 483) 505| 635| 602) 660 691 629, 671 
Episcopalian 6 176) 291) 264) 243) 251| 236) 254; 278 276 287 
Undenominational, 
or with inter-de- 
nominational con- | | 
Stituency........ 4 287) 284) 443) 461) 403) 416) 400) 437) 444 459) 463 


Total.......... 56 | 2,140) 2,328] 3,202| 4,067] 3,527| 3,422| 3,435| 3,444) 3,507. 3,713) 3,815 3,813| 3,960 
| | 
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A comparison of Mr. Penfield’s tables with our own yields the follow- 
ing results: 


COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF MEN IN GRADUATE AND 


NON-GRADUATE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOLS 


All Schools Graduate Non-Graduate 
(ca. 144) Schools Schools 
Penfield’s (ca. 56) (ca. 88) 
Figures Our Figures Difference 

1879-80. ........... 4953 2,140 2,813 
5,321 2,328 2,903 
T889-90............ 6,029 3,202 2,827 
6,616 4,067 2,549 
1899-1900.......... 5,975 3,527 2,474 
5,699 3,422 2,277 
5,935 3,435 2,500 
6,194 3,444 2,750 
6,664 3,507 3,157 
IQOQ-10............ 7,587 3,815 3,772 
1gto-11 (autumn).....) ..... 3,813 
Igto-11 (estimated)...)  ..... 3; 


It will be noticed that Mr. Penfield’s figures in the first column are 
for men only. Those in the second column being for graduate schools 
represent chiefly men. Our sources of information do not enable us to 
state exactly how many women are in these schools. Whatever that 
number is should probably be eliminated by so much reducing the 
number of men in graduate schools and increasing the number in non- 
graduate schools. 

Some comments are made upon these figures in our editorial article. 
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Pew Literature 


The most important books listed in these columns will receive notice in the book-review pages. 


OLD TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Rice, E. W. Orientalisms in Bible Lands, Giving Light from Customs, Habits, 
Manners, Imagery, Thought, and Life in the East for Bible Students. Phila- 
delphia: American Sunday-School Union, 1910. Pp. 300. $1.00. 


A very useful collection of facts for the Sunday-school teacher. The author has 
gathered an astonishing amount of information within a small compass. The layman 
who reads this book will find many statements of Scripture that were previously 
obscure made clear as noonday by the facts placed at his disposal. Forty-five half- 
tone illustrations increase the value of the work. 

Meyer, H.H. The Lesson Handbook, 1911. A Concise Commentary on the Inter- 
national Uniform Sunday-School Lessons for the Entire Year Based on the 
Text of the American Standard Bible. With an Introduction by J. J. McFarland. 
New York: Eaton & Mains. 25 cents. 

A convenient vest-pocket edition of the text of the lessons, with a few explanatory 
notes and a few moral and religious applications. It is above the average in the kind 
of work it sets out to do. 


ARTICLES 
Paton, L. B. Modern Palestine and the Bible. Homiletic Review, January, 1911, 

pp. 8-12. 

The first of a series of articles upon this theme. ‘This instalment takes up the 
— and physiography of Palestine with their bearing upon Israel’s religion and 

istory. 
WuitEHousE, O. C. Eberhard Schrader. Expository Times, December, 1910, pp. 

104-8. 

An appreciation of Schrader and his work by the scholar who translated his 
Cuneiform Inscriptions and the Old Testament for English readers. Schrader is rightly 
known as the father of Assyriology, having put the study upon a scientific basis and 
having taught most of the older members of the present generation of Assyriologists. 
Lanopon, S. Concerning.“ Jahweh” in Lexicographical Babylonian Tablets, zbid., 


pp. 139 f. 
A discussion of the supposed ocurrence of the name of Israel’s God on an old 
Babylonian tablet. The author decides against the identification. 


NEW TESTAMENT 
BOOKS 


Ramsay, Sir Witt1AM M. Pictures of the Apostolic Church: Its Life and Thought. 

Philadelphia: Sunday School Times Co., 1910. Pp. xii+420. $1.50. 

Papers on the International Lessons of 1909 which Sir William M. Ramsay 
contributed to the Sunday School Times are collected in this volume. They cover 
a large part of the Book of Acts, and some scattered sections of various epistles. In 
view of this miscellaneous character, an index and a table of Scripture references 
would have helped the student. On the whole the book does not seem to add much to 
the author’s previous and fuller treatments of similar themes. 
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MACLAREN, ALEXANDER. Expositions of Holy Scripture. Fifth Series, eight vols.: 
I and II Cor., Eph., Gal., Phil., Col., I and II Thess., I and II Tim., Titus, Phile- 
mon, Heb., James, I and II Pet., I, II, and III John, Jude, Rev. New York: 
A. C. Armstrong, 1910. $10. 

This imposing collection of the late Dr. Maclaren’s expositions of Scripture is 
completed with the present series of eight substantial volumes. Their value is homileti- 
cal and devotional rather than historical and critical. 


Eacues, O. P. I, I, and III John, Jude, and Revelation. A Popular Commentary 
upon a Critical Basis, Especially Designed for Pastors and Sunday Schools. 
Clark’s People’s Commentary. Philadelphia: American Baptist Publication 
Society, 1910. Pp. xxxii+400. $1.25. 

This is the concluding volume of Dr. Clark’s People’s Commentary. It is unfor- 
tunately not entirely accurate in matters of introduction, and its criticism and inter- 
pretation are hardly adequate. Indeed, historical interpretation is not attempted. 


MATHEWS, SHAILER. A History of New Testament Times in Palestine, 175 B.c.—70 A.D. 
Revised edition. New York: Macmillan, 1910. Pp. xi+234. $1 net. 
Professor Mathews’ graphic and helpful sketch of New Testament times, after 

repeated reprints, is now published in a revised form. A new chapter (xvi) on “The 

Fall of Judea and the Rise of the Christian Church,” and a List of the Roman Pro- 

— of Judea (Appendix D) are among the improvements embodied in this new 

ition. 
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